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Preface : 


ir Hundredth Anniversary of the 
ation is at hand. Protestant Chris- 
preparing to celebrate the greatest 
dern history. The eyes of the world 
if toward Luther, the man whom God 
g about this great movement. What 
anniversary mean to the great 
» Church? What benefit shall be 
ved from it? That all depends upon the 
feh itself. If it rises to the occasion and 
painforms its people October 31st, 1917, 
am epoch making day for Lutheranism. 
1 ? Anniversary will bring the Lutheran 
h before the world as it has not been for 
st sf One hundred years. The history, work, 
flllence of Lutheranism will be given much 
ration and wide publicity. In view of 
ct every Lutheran throughout the land 
fo familiarize himself with the fun- 
1 principles, history and work of his 


ee this une aes will give 


a Pre antism what it is today. The true stand- 
nie “¥ I crosis will be revealed. The work 
a oth rs will not be depreciated, but it will be 
) shown that Lutheranism has the only con- 
vative principles on which Protestantism can 
final: tbe united and on which it must ultimately 
- win. It will also be shown that Lutheranism 
"as Still the main bulwark against Catholisism. 


™ The compass of this booklet comp 


intelligent appreciation of 
Church and an. enthusia ic ré 
four hundredth anniversity OF, the E 


Much more could be said. Many t 
of necessity be omitted. However, - 
brevity has not affected the content n¢ 
of the work. ie 

We have tried to be fair to all b 
our Church, and we send forth this be 
the hope and prayer that it may serve 
way to give a better understanding 
wonderful Church and that it may 
mental in hastening the day when we 
be one.” on 
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<item Bhe “Lutheran Reformation. 


What was the Reformation? —~ 
The Reformation was that religious move- 


~ ment of the sixteenth century out of which 


evolved the Protestant Church. It was not a 
revolution, seeking to overthrow the existing 
order of things, but a conservative movement, 
endeavoring to cleanse, purify and develop the 


~ Church. 


It was not simply the statement of a doctrine 
nor the assertion of a negative principle. It 
was a fresh revelation through the Bible that 


God is love and has loved the world with an 


infinite love. It was a re-discovery of the Gospel 
teaching that the just shall live by faith. From 
a moral point of view it was inward freedom. 
It liberated the consciences of men from the 
bondage of ecclesiastical tyranny. Intellectually 
it was the right of private judgment. The 
principle was laid down that every enlightened 
Christian has the ability and right to read and 
interpret the Bible for himself. 


When and Where did the Reformation Begin? 


When Luther found assurance of salvation 
in the words, “the just shall live by faith” then 
the Reformation was conceived and when he ar- 
rived at a clear conception of repentance as 
distinguished from Romish penance then it was 
born. The date from which history counts is 
October 31st, 1517, when he nailed his ninety- 
five theses to the Castle Church door in Witten- 
berg. 

However the Reformation did not spring full 
grown out of the heart and soul of Luther. 
There had been principles and men at work long 
before he was born. In a negative way the 
Romish Church had prepared the hearts and 
minds of the people for the change by the awful 
corruptions and abuses which it practiced. 
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What Made the Reformation “Necessa > 
The awful corruption in Church and State, 
the degeneracy of the clergy and the pitiable 
religious condition of the people made the - Re- — 
formation necessary. ae : 
A vast system of outward ordinances. and im 
institutions had grown up in the Church. The — 
light of the Gospel had almost gone out. Re- ~ 
ligion had become a mere mockery. Christianity 
was no longer a heart relation between the — 
believer and his God, but a mere formality, ag 
blind submission to the Church. = 
Rome ruled the world. The Church and the | 
State were subservient to the Pope. Theology 
and religion had degenerated into scholastic 
sophistry, superstition and tradition. Worship 
consisted of little more than visiting sacred 
places, reciting prayers, adoring the host, 
crucifixes and relics of the dead. Ya 
The clergy were ignorant, avaricious and — 
tyrannical. In most cases they were un- 
acquainted with the Scriptures. Many of the 
doctors of theology had never read the Bible. 
The popes were profane, profligate and wicked. 
The best people everywhere were disgusted with 
them. The priests on account of their indolence, 
unchastity, avarice, ignorance and levity were re- 
garded with contempt by high and low alike. 
Swarms of indolent monks roamed every- 
where. Thousands of people were destroyed by 
that most savage invention—the inquisition. The 
Church had become so_ degenerate that 
Savonarola had said, “From the head to the 
feet there is no soundness in it.” The hour of 
God’s judgment on Rome had struck. A Re- 
formation was necessary and God had the man 
ready to carry it forward. 


What Two False Doctrines had Brought About 
this Corruption? 

Whenever the Church becomes corrupt it 
does so because it accepts as truth some error. 
In the time of the Reformation the Roman 
Catholic Church had received into its teachings 
two fundamental errors. The one was that . 
tradition is part of the Rule of Faith and the 
other was that good works are meritorious be- 
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ee 


eT Fe Ee error gave to the traditions 


Pe of the | Church the same authority as to the Bible, | 
BS ae 


_and the other made the good deeds of pious men 
equal to the merits of Jesus Christ. Eventually 
_ these two false doctrines brought about the cor- 


te ae that prevailed at the time of the 


Reformation. 


What was the Immediate Cause of the 
| Reformation ? 
The extravagant salé and abuse of in- 
dulgences was the immediate cause of the Re- 
formation. John Tetzel was selling indulgences 


in the neighborhood of Wittenberg. Some of 


the people who came to Luther in the confes- 
sional produced indulgences showing that their 
sins were already forgiven. Fearing the awful 
consequences of such a procedure, Luther was 
moved to write his theses which precipitated the 


~ Reformation. 


What are Indulgences? 


“Indulgences, in the Romish Church, are a 
remission of the punishment due to sin, granted 
by the church, and supposed to save the sinner 
from purgatory. According to the doctrine of 
the Romish church, all the good works of the 
saints, over and above those that were necessary 
for their own justification, are deposited, 
together with the infinite merits of Jesus 
Christ, in an inexhaustible treasury. The keys 
of this treasury were committed to St. Peter, 
and his successors the popes, who may open it 
at pleasure; and by transferring a portion of 
this superabundant merit to any particular per- 
son for a sum of money may convey to him 
either the pardon of his own sins, or a release 
of any one in whom he is interested from the 
pains of purgatory.’”—Mosheim. 


What was the Form of an Indulgence? 


The form of an indulgence was as follows: 
“May our Lord Jesus Christ have mercy upon 
thee, and absolve thee by the merits of his 
most holy passion. And I by his authority, 
that of his blessed apostles, Peter and Paul, 
and of the most holy pope, granted and com- 
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first from all ecclesiastical censures in rates 
manner they have been incurred; then from all 


thy sins, transgressions, and excesses, how 


enormous soever they may be; even from such 


as are reserved for the cognizance of the holy e 


see, and as far as the keys of the holy church 
extend. I remit to thee all punishment which © 


thou deservest in purgatory on their account; 
and I restore thee to the holy sacraments of 


the church, to the union of the faithful and to 
the innocence and purity which thou possessed 
at baptism; so that when thou diest, the gates 
of punishment shall be shut, and the gates of 
the paradise of delights shall be opened; and 
if thou shalt die at present, this grace shall re- 


main in full force when thou art at the point of 


death. In the name of the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Ghost.”—Mosheim. 


What was the Origin and Custom Concerning 
Indulgences ? 


Indulgences were invented by Urban II. 
in the eleventh century. They were granted to 
those crusaders who went in person on the con- 
quest of the Holy Land. Afterwards they were 
given to any one who would hire a soldier for 
that purpose. In course of time they were be- 
stowed on any one who gave money for any 
purpose enjoined by the pope. 

In order to complete St. Peter’s Church at 
Rome, Pope Leo X. published indulgences to 
all who would contribute money for that 
purpose. Finding the sale of indulgences pop- 
ular, he granted to Albert, elector of Mainz and 
archbishop of Magdeburg, the privilege of the 
exclusive sale of indulgences in Saxony and 
neighboring parts. The privilege of selling in 
other countries was given to the one paying the 
highest price for the right. 

To make the most of these bargains the best 
men possible were secured to sell the wares. 
The terms in which the benefits of indulgences 
were described were so extravagant that they 
appear incredible. Said Tetzel, “If any man 
purchase letters of indulgence his soul may rest 
secure with respect to salvation.” “As soon as 
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in purgatory instantly escapes from that place 


of torment and ascends to heaven.” ‘The cross 


erected by the preacher of indulgences is equally 


Bs. efficacious with the cross of Christ itself.” Such 


_was the miserable custom in selling indulgences 
_ when Luther protested with his theses. 


Vrhat were the Ninety-Five Theses? 


They were ninety-five propositions written 
and arranged by Luther intended for discussion 
between the doctors of the university. Luther 
never intended that they should be a public 
document. This is seen from the fact that they 
were written in Latin. The occasion of the 
theses was the scandalous abuse of the sale of 
indulgences by Tetzel. They were nailed to the 
door of the castle church because the custom of 
the times was to display such documents in this 
manner. 

It was not Luther’s intention to present an 
adequate plan of salvation in the theses, but to 
point out what evangelical principles are violated 
in the traffic of indulgences. He goes right into 
the heart of the matter in his first thesis. He 
does not attack the doctrine of indulgences itself 
but he assails its abuse. The decided reference 
to faith in Christ as the only ground of salvation 
involved the life principle of the Reformation. 
The chief thought in the theses is expressed in 
the first one, “When our Lord and Master Jesus 
Christ says, ‘Repent’, He means that the entire 
life of the believer should be a repentance.” 
The chief effort in the theses is to distinguish be- 
tween the idea of “Penance” and “Repentance.” 

The effect of the theses was astounding. 
Luther’s friends thought he had spoken un- 
advisedly. With incredible rapidity they were 
spread over all Europe. “In fourteen days,” 
says Luther, “they flew over Germany.” “In 
four weeks,” says Myconius, “they were diffused 
throughout all Christendom as though angels 
were the postmen.” They met with so much 
favor that the Catholics were compelled to resist 
them. Tetzel publicly burned them and prepared 
counter-theses. 
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What was fhe Prime Object of the Reformation’ 


The prime object of the Reformation was 
not to overthrow the Catholic Church. The re- ee 
formers never once intended to tear down or | 
destroy the Church. Their sole object was’ t+ 23% 
establish truth. They held to the proposition — 
“the truth shall make you free.” Romanism had 
obscured and buried the truth. Their desire was 
to bring it to light again. 


What Conditions Favored the Reformation? 


Many conditions favored the spread of 
the Reformation. Foremost was the capture 
of Constantinople, in 1453, by the Turks. This 
drove men of learning out of the city and_ 
scattered them over all Europe. This diffusion 
of learned men brought on what is known as 
the “Revival of Learning” which greatly favored 
the Reformation. Another important factor was 
the discovery of printing. Feudalism also was | 
giving way to better government. The dis- 4 
covery of America had brought a new world to | 
the knowledge and within reach of mankind. 

The rounding of the Cape of Good Hope had 
made possible a passage to India. 

Discoveries and inventions of every kind 
woke up mankind from the sleep of ages and 
gave men a sense of the power and dignity of 
the human mind. Letters, art, painting, music, 
poetry, and criticism were being revived and all 
this threw a new incentive and inspiration into 
human society. With the revival of learning the 
spirit of liberty made itself felt among the 
people. 

Last but not least, in the providence of God ~ 
the time had come for the people to be freed 
from the Babylonian Captivity of Rome. And 
when his hour arrived he had the forces and the 
men ready to carry on the needed work. 


Why Did Not the Pope Stop the Reformation? 


The pope did not stop the Reformation in 
the beginning because he had no desire to do so. 
Later on he was powerless to put it down. In 
the early stages Leo was very imperfectly in- 
formed regarding the situation in Germany. He . 
considered the whole matter to be nothing more 
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He was a scat of the arts, a sole 
! , an admirer of wit and not interested in 
e salvation of the people. He was a politician. 
Lis. chief purpose was to make his brother king 
and to trim the balance of power between Spain 
and France. In church matters his supreme aim 
-_-was to stifle controversy and finish St. Peter’s 
~ Church in Rome. When he awoke to the 
seriousness of the situation in Germany he found 
that the Reformation had gained such headway 

_ that he was powerless to put it down. 


Who was the Moving Spirit of the Reformation? 

The moving spirit of the Reformation was 
Martin Luther, the man whom God raised up to 
do so great a work. Martin Luther, the son of 
Hans, Luther, a pious miner, was born at Eis- 
leben, Germany, November 10th, 1483. He was 
brought up by his parents in a strict manner. 
His father early decided to educate him for the 
legal profession. With this idea in mind young 
Luther was sent to school at Magdeburg and 
afterwards to Eisenach. His parents being poor 
he received little help from them. He was com- 
pelled to secure his daily bread by singing in 
the streets of the city. While thus engaged he 
attracted the attention of Madame Cotta who 
received him into her house and gave him a 
home. 

At the age of eighteen—1501—he entered the 
university at Erfurt. In the library of this 
school he discovered the Bible, which until this 
time he had only known in part. He was 
astonished at the contents of the book and 
prayed that he might some day possess a Bible. 

Alarmed by the sudden death of a friend, he 
entered the Augustinian monastery at Erfurt, 
July 17th, 1505, hoping to find peace for his 
troubled soul. Being driven almost to despair 
over his sins he was comforted by Staupitz, the 
vicar-general of the Augustinians, with the 
words, “I believe in the forgiveness of sins.” 
This was a new revelation to Luther, and new 
light sprang up in his soul. 

Recently a university had been started in 
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= professor’ s chair. 
a teacher drawing many students t 

In October, 1511, he started 7 
most important mission. on 


a Doctor of THevGee and became preac 
Wittenberg. = 

The sale of indulgences by Tetzel was Cl 
ducted in a nearby town in 1517, and the per 
nicious abuse by which indulgences were sold 
led Luther to write his ninety-five theses whichs 
precipitated the Reformation. 

In June of 1520 the pope issued the Bull aE 
Excommunication against him, and on December 
16th Luther publicly burnt the Bull. This event 
marked his formal severance from the Church of 
Rome. . 
_ He was summoned to appear at the diet in — 
the city of Worms in 1521 to answer for the 
teachings he had been promulgating. _At the 
diet he was ordered to recant. This he refused 
to do in those memorable words: “Unless I am 
convinced by Scripture or other clear proofs, I 
neither can nor dare retract anything, for my 
conscience is bound to God’s Word. I cannot 
submit my faith either to pope or councils, be- 
cause it is clear that they have frequently erred 
and contradicted each other, and it is neither 
safe nor advisable to act against conscience. 
Here I stand; I can not do otherwise; so help 
me God! Amen.” 

On his way home from the diet he was seized 
by friendly armed knights and carried to the 
Wartburg Castle where he remained a voluntary 
prisoner for some time. While in exile he spent 
a large part of his time translating the Bible. 
During his absence fanatics came to Wittenberg 
and caused serious disturbances. 

Luther returned to Wittenberg in March, - 
1522, and speedily restored peace. From this 
time on he was in the thick of the Reformation 
and events transpired with amazing rapidity. 

In 1524 Luther married. This was the 
bravest act of his life. His two Catechisms ap- 
peared in 1529. On April 3rd, 1530, he started 
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noted confession was 

‘Emperor. The first edition of 

ete German Bible appeared in August, 
‘ebruary 18th, 1546, he was gathered 


Luther ee a reformer not ee he 
was ambitious to be a leader, nor because he 


was anxious to overthrow the Roman Catholic 
Church. He was driven to be a reformer. When 
he found peace through justification by faith 
then the Reformation was born in his own soul 


_and he had to become a reformer. 
The one motive which impelled him was the 


- sympathy for the common people. He knew 


their spiritual destitution. He saw how they 
were deluded by priest and bishop, and he 
longed to help them. To free them from the 
bondage of a corrupt system of religion and 
lead them into the liberty of the children of 
God was his one burning desire. 

He translated the Bible so that they might 
read for themselves the precious promises and 
blessed messages. He prepared the catechism 
that they might have a plain way of salvation. 
He composed his hymns so that they might sing 
of salvation procured at so great a cost, not 
by saint, but by Jesus Christ. Not personal 
ambition but the crying needs of the people 
compelled him to be a reformer. 


What were the Chief Works of Luther? 


Luther’s whole life was taken up with great 
issues. His most important works were the 
translation of the Bible, the preparation of the 
Catechisms, and the composition of his hymns. 
Having experienced the tortures and terrors of 
a soul without light Luther knew how to ap- 
preciate the Bible. Having himself been fed on 
the husks of Catholicism he knew how to enjoy 
the bread of life. Having been born again him- 
self he wanted all men to enjoy the same 
blessing. He knew that as long as the Word 
of God was hidden in a strange language the 
people would walk in darkness. Driven by the 
desire to free the people he translated the Bible 
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into the igtpaeee nel they coul | und 
The influence of this achievement in the 
world is beyond computation. | De 

The religious destitution of the times fed pei A~ 


to prepare his catechisms. Visiting the churches 


he found the people ignorant of the most es-— 
sential things of salvation. To give them a plain 
plan of salvation he prepared the catechisms. 
His Small Catechism has been one of the won- 
ders of modern times. It is the completest sum- 
mary of the contents of the Bible ever given ~ 
in the same number of words. _ 

; Without his hymns the Reformation would 
not have been so successful as it was. It has 
been said that the Reformation sung its wey 
into the hearts of the people. 


What Weapons did the Reformation Use 
Against Rome? 


Dr. C. P. Krauth, one of our greatest Amer- 

ican theologians, says: “The mightiest weapon 
which the Reformation employed against Rome 
was not Rome’s errors, but Rome’s truths.... 
The Reformation was kindled by the Word; it 
trusted the Word, and scattered it everywhere, ‘ 
directing attention to it in every writing, and “ 
grounding every position upon it. The Word 
soon made itself felt throughout all Europe.... 
The Bible like sunshine bursting through clouds 
poured its light upon the nations. The teaching 
of mere men ceased to be regarded as authority, 
and the prophecy was again fulfilled, “They 
shall all be taught of God’.” 


What is Protestantism ? 


Protestantism was a revolt against a cor- 
rupted Roman Catholic Church. Luther and the 
Reformers protested against the abuses and cor- 
ruptions of the Church, and when their protest 
was denied they formally left the Church. The 
New Standard Dictionary defines Protestantism 
thus: “The principles and common system of 
doctrine taught by Luther and the other Reform- 
ers of the sixteenth century and by the evan- 
gelical churches since.” 
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WwW at are » the. Rn OaTiontal Principles of 
: Protestantism ? 


"There are commonly recognized two funda- 


eae principles of Protestantism. The first or 


formal principle is, that in matters of faith, the 
Holy Scriptures alone have authority. The 


-second or material principle is that of the jus- 


tification of the sinner by faith alone. The first 
of these principles stands opposed to the 
Catholic doctrine of the authority of tradition, 
the second to the doctrine of justification by 
works. 


Where was the Term Protestant First Used? 


At the Diet of Spires, April 19th, 1529. At 
this diet the Romish party published an edict 
revoking the resolution passed three years prev- 
ious at this same place, granting religious liberty 
to all, until a council should “re-establish unity 
by the Word of God.” 

The edict by which this former resolution 
was nullified set forth that: “There be no 
further innovations in religion; that where Lu- 
ther’s doctrine had not yet been introduced, its 
introduction shall not be permitted, and that 
where it existed it shall not only be no further 
extended, but that the “mass” should be again 
introduced, the ministers should avoid all dis- 
puted questions and should use and explain the 
Scriptures only as they have been hitherto used 
and explained in the Roman Church.” 

The Evangelical States protested against 
this resolution presenting their famous protest: 
“We protest by these presents, before God our 
only Creator, Preserver, Redeemer, and Savior, 
and who will one day be our Judge, as well as 
before all men and all creatures, that we, for 
us and our people, neither consent, nor adhere 
in any manner whatsoever, to the proposed 
decree, in anything that is contrary to God, to 
His Word, to our rights of conscience or to 
the salvation of our souls..... We therefore re- 
ject the yoke that is imposed upon us.” 

The signers of this document were spoken of 
as the “Protestants,” and their bold, honest 
course has been immortalized in the adoption 
ef this term as the distinctive designation of 
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victory, but the ground upon which their action — 


world outside a the Rane *Catholi SS 
munion. That which has excited the admiration — 
of posterity is not merely the courage with whic! ee 
this little band stood up against superior num- 


bers and against the Emperor, now flushed with 


was based, 1. e., the clear enunciation of the 
sacred rights of conscience and: of the Word of 
God as against the domination of majorities or  __ 
the mandates of tyranny. : 


What were the Chief Phases of the a 


Reformation? “ae “a 

The chief phases of the Reformation were 
the Lutheran, the Reformed or Calvinistic and : 
the Anglican. ~ 


The Lutheran phase began in Germany in 
the publication by Luther of his 95 theses, 
October 31st, 1517, at Wittenberg, which 
brought him ultimately into conflict with Pope 
Leo X. The revolt became general in northern 
Germany and took form at the Diet of Augs- 
burg, 1530. 

The Reformed or Calvinistic phase began in 
Switzerland under Zwingli in the German 
cantons (1516—1531) and Calvin in the French 
cantons (1536—1564) and extended to France 
and the Netherlands, and to Scotland under 
John Knox. (1543—1572). This reformation 
was more radical than the one by Luther. 

“The Anglican phase in England passed 
through several developments. The first and 
negative period of the Reformation was sep- 
aration from Rome under Henry VIII; the 
second or more spiritual period (1547—1573) 
was signalized by improved translations of the 
Bible and the adoption of the Articles or Con- 
fession; the third period under Queen Mary was 
a reactionary period; and the fourth was the 
final establishment of the Protestant Church 
under Queen Elizabeth.” 
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"tribution to the World. 


why was ; the Evangelical Lutheran Church so 
ekg : Called ? | 
si The name Lutheran was first applied to the 
followers of Luther by Eck when he published 
the Bull against Luther. It was used as an 
expression of disrespect and derision. Neither 
Luther nor his followers wanted the Church 
called by that name. It was thrust upon them. 
_ The name the reformers themselves wished to 
adopt was “The Evangelical Church”—the 
Gospel Church. No title could have been more 
appropriate and expressive. 

“We call ourselves Lutheran, and our 
Churches Lutheran Churches, not for Luther’s 
sake, nor for the selfish pride-of ornamenting 
ourselves with his name, but because we accept, 
hold and teach the doctrine he taught, as the 
pure doctrine of Christ. And because we believe 
that the articles of faith which Luther taught 
and defended, and receive them as the pure 
Gospel, we are bound to acknowledge and take 
his name, whether it be one of honor or re- 
proach. Let those disown him who disown his 
doctrine; we hold the Gospel as he held and 
preached it, and therefore we cannot hesitate to 
take the name..... In like manner Lutheran 
now because Luther was the instrument chosen 
of God to recover the Church from its prostra- 
tion and to plant and establish it anew in modern 
times.”—Seiss. 


Did Luther Intend to Break Away from the 
Church and Start a New Religion? 


No. Luther did not break away from the 
Church but from the Roman Catholic organiza- 
tion which called itself the Church. The Roman 
Catholic Church had itself broken away from 
_ the truth of the Gospel and had become a false 
church. Luther tried to bring it back to the 
truth and into harmony with the true Apostolic 
church of the earlier days. 
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An eminent Catholic of Aisne Re ackno 
edged recently that the Church of the sixteent! 


century needed a purifying. “But,” contends heseaue 
“it should have been wrought from within.” So yam 
it was originally intended. But because of a pee 


refusal on the part of the Papacy to teach only 
that which God’s Word taught it became ab- 


solutely impossible to reform the Church from — | 


within. “ 

“Tt was not the burning of the Papal Bull— 
daring and brave as the act was—but the issuing © 
of it that produced the separaticn. Luther 
stood as the representative of the truth of — 
Christ; in rejecting Luther’s propositions the 
truth of Christ was rejected, and the schism was 
created by the Church of Rome, and upon her 
rests the responsibility.” 

The Church Luther established was not some- 
thing new. It was a return to the pure’ Church 
of the earlier days. However it was not possible 
to make this return under the old organization 
of the Papacy, and a complete new organization 
had to be effected. The result was that the 
original church had a new organization with the 
old Biblical doctrine restored. 


Who were Some of Luther’s Chief Assistants 
in the Work of the Reformation? 


The following colaborers greatly aided Lu- 
ther in the work of the Reformation: 

Philip Melanchthon, “the teacher of Ger- 
many.” He wrote nearly all the confessions 
and most of the opinions of the faculty at 
Wittenberg for forty years. 

John Bugenhagen, “Doctor Pomeranus.” 
He was particularly helpful in organizing the 
churches and has been given the title “Church- . 
architect by the grace of God.” 

George Spalatin was court chaplain and 
superintendent at Altenburg. Few men were of 
greater importance to the cause of the Reforma- 
tion than Spalatin. Said one of the Papists, 
“Tf there had been no Spalatin, Luther and his 
heresy never would have gained so much.” 

Frederick Myconius was an intimate friend 
of Luther. His search for assurance of salva- 
tion in many respects resembled Luther’s. 
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lai . 
is Jonas whose eloquence, learning, and 
ext knowledge made him a most valuable 
helper in the work of the Reformation. 

: Caspar Cruciger who rendered great assist- 
ance to Luther in translating the Bible was the | 
_ shorthand writer of the Reformation. He was 


aman of blameless character. 


| Lazarus Spengler was a delegate to the Diet 
at Worms and at Augsburg. He was clerk of « 
the council in Nuremberg. 
John Brenz was called “the Wurtemberg Re- 
former.” 
Paul Speratus, the hymn-writer of the 
Reformation. 


What Does the Lutheran Church Do for its 
People? 


The Lutheran Church is preeminently the 
Church of the pure Word of God. It holds to 
the proposition that the Word is a saving means 
of grace. Hence its one effort is to apply that 
Word to»,men in their various stages of life. 
Believing that the Word is “the power of God 
unto salvation,” it applies that Word to helpless 
infancy through Holy Baptism knowing that 
“baptism works forgiveness of sins, delivers 
from death and the power of the devil, and con- 
fers everlasting salvation on all who believe, as 
the Word and promise of God declare.” 

When the child has grown to years when he 
can be instructed the Church again brings the 
Word to the child through instruction in the 
home, school, and confirmation class. When 
the instructed child shows evidence that he un- 
derstands the Word and is able to give a reason 
for the faith that is within him, the Church leads 
him to the altar and confirms him in his faith. 

That all people may have access to the Word 
it erects buildings appropriate for places of 
worship, equipping them with all that is unto 
the edification of God’s people. 

That the Word may be preached and the 
Sacraments administered unto the people the 
office of the ministry is maintained. The 
ministry must be educated and trained in the 
Word so that the ministers can “feed the flock 
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overseers.’ nt 

The Foe Supper is administered. at con- 
venient intervals, when again the Word comes 
to the individuals. In this sacrament the true 
body and blood of Jesus Christ is administered __ 
to the believer “for the strengthening in faith, 
the growth in grace and for a hope of everlasting | 
“ters | 

That the homes of its people may be godly 
homes it sanctifies marriage by the Word of 
God and prayer, asking God’s blessings and 
benedictions upon those who are founding a 
new home. . 

In order to maintain the purity of the Church, 
and the life of its people it exercises a merciful 
discipline. It requires purity of faith from 
those who teach and those who are taught, and 
ever insists that the life be pure in accordance © 
with the faith and the Word. 

In times of trouble it comes to its people 
through the ministrations of its pastors and 
again applies the Word individually thus bring- 
ing comfort and hope to those afflicted. 

And when its members have finished their 
course on earth it buries them in the hope of 
the resurrection, bringing comfort and assurance 
to those left behind through the Word. 


What Influence has Lutheranism Had on the 
Religious Life of the World? 


Through its confessions and theologians the 
Lutheran Church has either directly or in- 
directly, given to all orthodox Christendom its 
creed. As remarked by one writer: “The 
Augsburg Confession has been substantially 
inwrought into all the subsequent evangelical 
symbols, both in and out of Germany; and in 
the opposition which it provoked even de- 
termined the decisions of the Council of Trent.” 


What Contribution has Lutheranism Made to 
Liberty? 

To Luther and the Church which he estab- 
lished are men of modern times indebted for the 
opportunity of worshipping God according to 
the dictates of conscience and the clear enuncia- 
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of Peteture.- When Luther Etcod before 


gr the Diet at Worms the liberties of the world 
_ hung in the balance. When he was tried liberty 


was tried. When he won, liberty was victorious. 
When before God and all the dignitaries of 
Europe he declared that unless convinced by 


Scripture or other valid reason he would not 


recant, then modern freedom was born. Luther’s 
victory over the Papacy was the first dawn of 
modern freedom. 

Among the fruits of his work which we enjoy 
today we mention: universal emancipation of 
thought, freedom of conscience, liberty of speech, 
liberty of press, liberty of education, liberty of 
government,. liberty of worship, liberty of 
science, liberty i in arts, and progress in civiliza- 
tion. The present religious, moral and political 
elevation of the world is the direct result of 
what the Lutheran Reformation has done for 
the world. 


What Contribution has Lutheranism Made to 
Learning ? 

The Lutheran Church was born in a univer- 
sity and has always been the home of scholars. 
The literature of this Church is the richest in 
the world. “The Romish Church,” says Lange, 
“is the Church of priests; the Lutheran Church 
is the Church of Theologians.” The protestant 
universities have been the glory of Germany for 
the last four hundred years, and the theologians 
of the Lutheran Church have been the leading 
instructors of Christendom from the days of 
Luther until now. 


What Attitude Does Lutheranism Take Towards 
Civil Government? 


Lutherans claim that the Church can flourish 
under any form of government. History bears 
out the contention that the Church can be at 
home under a government whether it is despotic 
and monarchical, or free and republican. The 
Lutheran Church teaches its people to be obe- 
dient to all forms of government so long as 
they are not directly opposed to the ordinances 
of God and do not violate the rights of con- 
science. 
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In ihe Auras ‘Confession the orinctpl SS 
laid down: “that Christians may hold either wy 
legislative, judicial or executive office without — a 
sin; may decidé causes, pronounce judgments 
and punish transgressors, agreeable to imperial = 
or other established laws; may wage just wars, 
and serve in them, make lawful contracts, take 
oaths when required, hold property, marry and 
be married.” 


What is the Evangelical Lutheran Church? 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church is that 
body of Christian believers throughout the world 
who receive the Augsburg Confession as a just 
exhibit of the chief doctrines taught in the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testdments. 

It is in reality the old original Church which 
came into existence on the day of Pentecost. 
Luther and the reformers simply purified the 
Church, throwing out that which was wrong or 
useless and retaining all that was not contrary 
to the Scripture. . 

As a separate and distinct Church it dates 
its origin from 1530 when the Augsburg Con- 
fession was read before the Emperor and diet 
of the German empire. 

It is the oldest as well as the largest of the 
churches that sprang from the Reformation. It 
is the chief Church of Germany, the state Church 
of all the Scandinavian countries and extends 
into the Baltic provinces of Russia. 

In America it is one of the foremost churches. 
It ranks third among the Protestant denomina- 
tions in the United States, and if it keeps on 
growing at its present rate it will not be many 
years until it will be the largest Protestant 
Church in America. 
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CHAPTER III. 


SA, gee Lutheran Doctrine. 


What are the Great Cardinal Doctrines of the 
Lutheran Church? 


_ The great cardinal principles of the Lutheran 


Church are thus summed up by one of its 


_ writers: 


1—An open Bible man’s only guide to 
heaven; as eloquently affirmed in the Formula 
of Concord, where it is said: “We receive and 
adopt, with all the heart, the prophetic and 
apostolic writings of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, as the clear and pure fountains of Israel, 
and hold that these sacred Scriptures alone are 
the true and infallible rule by which all teach- 
ings and doctrines are to be tried and judged.” 

2—Private judgment, man’s inalienable 
birthright; as so thrillingly asserted by Luther 


'before the Diet of Worms, and so vigorously 


re-echoed in the Protest of the Princes at the 
Diet of Spires. 
3—Christ and Him crucified, man’s only 


~ Savior; as unequivocally affirmed and taught in 


all the Symbols and accepted by theologians of 
the Church, who never cease to refer to Christ 
as true God and true man in one Person, who 
is “the only propitiator and mediator ordained 
between God and man, the only Savior, the only 
High Priest and Advocate before God.” 

4—Faith in Christ, man’s only availing 
righteousness; as everywhere declared by 
Lutheran Symbols, “that we cannot obtain for- 
giveness of sins and righteousness before God 
through our own strength, merits and works; 
but that we are pardoned and justified gratu- 
itously for Christ’s sake through faith.” 


What is the Great Distinctive Confession of the 
Lutheran Church? 


The Augsburg Confession, a_ confession 
prepared by Melanchthon and presented by 
the Lutheran princes at the Imperial Diet of 
Augsburg, 1530. Since that time it has been 
recognized as the chief symbol of the Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church. It is the one confession 
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which is accepted by all the different bravicesee 
of our Church. It is a just exhibit of the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Word of God and only 


such churches as adopt it in full are entitled to — 2 
be called Lutheran Churches. It was the first — 


great confession of the Reformation and has 
become the model for the confessions of many — 
of the other Protestant denominations. A care- 
ful analysis of the confessions of other churches 
will reveal the fact that they have used the 
Augsburg Confession as a model and starting 
point. 


Compared with Romanism and Calvinism what 
Does the Lutheran Church Hold? 


The Lutheran Church is Evangelical. It 
denies the Roman Catholic doctrine that a man’s 
will is able to inaugurate his salvation. It no less 
denies Calvin’s doctrine that man’s salvation 
depends on an arbitrary act of God’s will. It 
believes in God’s love practically conditioned by 
man’s faith. 

Religion is not the Puritans’ idea of God’s 
Law, but the Gospel idea of God’s Love. Yet 
God’s love is not as loose as are the prevailing 
views of it. It has an appointed way of making 
men righteous. This is not a vague individual- 
istic influence of the Holy Spirit over men’s 
impulses and emotions, but it is a way of definite 
and objective means of grace through which 
alone the Holy Spirit ordinarily works. These 
means of grace are His Word which both re- 
generates and strengthens, and the two Sacra- 
ments, one of which implants the new life, while 
the other feeds it. To Lutherans then the Gospel. 
of God’s love, revealed in Christ and received 
through Christ’s means of Bac is the sum and 
substance of all. 


Compared with Modern “Isms” What Do 
Lutherans Believe? 


In an excellent little tract Doctor T. E. 
Schmauk, president of the General Council, says: 
“As over against the moralism which would 
make religion a matter of right living,—as over 
against rationalism which would make religion 
a matter of understanding,—as over against the 
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ritualism which would make religion an appeal 
to the senses,—as over against emotionalism 
which would render religion.a matter of sens- 
ibilities—the Lutheran Church makes religion 
to be a matter of faith solely. We may not 
understand, we may not see, but we believe. 
And what our faith lays hold of is the Holy 
‘Scriptures, which not only contain, but are the 
Word of God.” 


What is Meant by the Expression that Lutheran 
Doctrine is Christo-Centric ? 


It means that Christ is the center of all 
Lutheran belief. Every article of faith in the 
Lutheran Church comes from Christ and leads 
to Christ. The Lutheran comes directly through 
Christ to the Father. Lutheranism rejects the 
Romish idea that God is a monarch far removed, 
surrounded by a brilliant retinue of angels and 
saints, to whom access is mediated by the priest- 
hood of the Church. It rejects also the gloomy 
doctrine of predestination which restricts God’s 
love to the elect, by the God of absolute decrees. 

The Lutheran comes to God through Christ 
the Son. “The Calvinist equally with the Lu- 
theran recognizes the same Savior, but from 
different points; the Calvinist from the point of 
view of God’s sovereignty, the Lutheran from 
the point of view of God’s redemption. Both 
accept the Apostles’ creed, both hold its articles 
fully; but the Calvinistic type of doctrine leans 
its weight on the first article, the doctrine of 
God, while the Lutheran rests on the second, the 
doctrine of the Son, the manifestation of God.” 
What Do Lutherans Believe About the Bible? 

Lutherans believe that the Holy Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments are the inspired 
Word of God. They believe that God directly 
revealed them to holy men and that when these 
men had written them down that what they had 
written was the revealed will of God. 

Over against the negative Higher Critics 
they believe not that the Bible contains the Word 
of God, but that it is the Word of God. Over 
against the Roman Catholic position they hold 
that the Bible is a clearly written book and that 
any person with ordinary intelligence and un- 
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prejudiced mind cannot fail to understand its” 


saving teachings and find in it the way of sal- 


vation. i: 

Over against the modern “isms” which are 
continually springing up they hold that the Bible — 
in its present form is a complete revelation of 
God for all purposes of Man’s salvation. They 
believe that the Bible is its own interpreter and 
requires no human interpretation to make it un- 
derstood and effective. 

To Lutherans the Bible is the infallible rule 
of faith and practice. Everything must be tested 
by it. All doctrines and all life must be in ac- 
cord with its teachings. Whatever is opposed to 
it must be rejected. Lutherans accept the whole 
Bible as being the Word of God, and the life of 
the Church and the life of individual Christians 
must be in accord with its precepts and teach- 
ings. Lutherans are preeminently Biblical 
Christians. 


What Do Lutherans Believe About God? 


They believe that God is one, one in essence, 
that He is uncreated and eternal, but that in 
that one essence there are three persons, Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost. The Lutheran does not 
try to fathom the mystery of God’s being. He 
recognizes that God is such a sublime being 
that it is impossible for finite human mind to 
understand his existence. That which the Bible 
reveals about the being of God, that the Lutheran 
believes and rests satisfied with, knowing that 
in eternity many things will be made clear 
which he cannot now understand. 


What Do Lutherans Believe About Man? 


Lutherans believe that man was created 
by God in the beginning. They believe as the 
Scriptures teach that God made him a holy, in- 
telligent, and moral being consisting of body 
and soul and destined him for an eternal life 
with his Creator. 

Furthermore they believe that through 
temptation man disobeyed God and fell into sin. 
They believe that in his present state man is a 
totally depraved being, helplessly lost in sin 
and enslaved in its service, and that he has no 
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ae power within himself to save, his only salvation 
_ being the grace of God through faith in Jesus 
Christ. 


What Do Lutherans Believe About Sin? 


They believe that sin came into the world 
through the fall of Adam and that it has passed 
upon all men. They believe that all men inherit 
a sinful nature, and consequently unaided and 
unchanged mankind is subject to death and 
eternal condemnation by reason of the guilt 
which follows sin. They speak of original sin, 
namely, the corrupt sinful state in which man 
is born, and actual sin, i. e., the wicked deeds 
which man performs. Both original and actual 
sin are damning in their influence and unless 
man is delivered from both by the merits of 
Jesus Christ he is eternally lost. 


What Do Lutherans Believe About Redemption? 


They believe that God in His infinite love 
and mercy had pity on poor fallen man and 
provided a way of escape from the awful con- 
sequences of his sin. This way of escape He 
provided through Jesus Christ, the son of Mary 
and the son of God, who became man, perfectly 
obeyed the law of God, which man had trans- 
gressed, and by his sufferings and death paid 
the penalty for the sins of the whole world, 
and by his resurrection from the dead has been 
declared the all-sufficient, Redeemer of the world. 


What Do Lutherans Believe About Faith? 


They believe that faith is the connecting link 
between man and God. They hold that whoever 
accepts Jesus Christ as his Savior and Redeemer, 
trusts in Him alone for salvation, is justified 
in the sight of God and made a partaker 
of eternal life. They believe that as long as 
man lives in this faith, he is a child of 
God. But whenever a man loses faith then he 
ceases to stand before God justified. In other 
words they believe that faith is a living principle 
and not a single act. To illustrate: Faith is 
to the soul what the electric current is to the 
wire. As long as the wire is charged with the 
current it is powerful, but as soon as the current 
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ceases to flow the wire is dead. As long as man 


has faith he is alive unto God, when he loses 


faith he is dead unto God and loses all the 


benefits of faith. 


What Do Lutherans Believe About the Church? 
They believe that the Church is God’s institu-- 


tion on earth for the salvation of men. They 
hold that the true Church is composed of all 
those who through true faith accept Jesus Christ 
as their Savior and through Him have procured 
the forgiveness of their sins. They contend 
that the Church in its real essence is invisible, 
because no man can see who has faith in his 
heart and who has not. They say that where- 
ever the Gospel is preached and the Sacraments 
rightly administered to believers there the 
Church exists. 

They believe that no church-body, denomina- 
tion, or sect can rightfully claim to be the only 
saving church outside of which there is no sal- 
vation. They reject the Roman Catholic error 
which teaches that it is the only true church 
and that all those who are not saved through it 
are lost. 

On the other hand Lutherans reject the error 
of liberalists who claim that all churches are 
equally good. They claim that the Church which 
teaches the purest Gospel is the best Church. 
They believe that the Apostolic Church has 
endured unto this day and that the Evangelicai 
Lutheran Church comes the nearest to being 
that Church. 


What Do Lutherans Believe About the Ministry ? 

“They believe in a ministry appointed by 
Christ to preach the Gospel and administer the 
sacraments, through which the Holy Spirit is 


given to work faith and renew the heart.” 
—Dr. T. E. Schmauk. 


What Do Lutherans Believe About Baptism? 

They believe that baptism is a means of 

grace instituted by Christ Himself and that it 

is ordinarily necessary to salvation. It consists 

in applying water to a person, “in the name of 

the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
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2 Hes host,” lea tat BF eedance with Christ’s command. 


- Baptism is a means through which the Holy 
Spirit. produces the new birth in the hearts of 


Ee, It is also the means through which 
He formally introduces adults into the kingdom 


of God, as His disciples after they have been 
brought to faith through the Word of God. 
Those who are baptized are brought into co- 


-venant relation with God. To the believer 


baptism brings the ieee of sins and ever- 
lasting life. 


What Do Lutherans Believe About the Lord’s 
| Supper? 

Lutherans believe that with the bread 
and wine which are used in the Lord’s Supper 
Christ gives the communicant His glorified body 
and blood. For He says, “Take, eat; this is my 
body which is given for you,” and “Drink ye all 
of it, this is my blood of the new testament 
which is shed for the remission of sins.” 

Bread and wine are used in the Lord’s Sup- 
per because these are the earthly elements which 
Christ used when He instituted the sacrament. 
The bread and wine are not mere symbols of 
spiritual things. The bread does not simply 
represent the body of Christ nor the wine simply 
represent the blood of Christ. But they are the 
earthly elenients through which in some way, 
mysterious, yet real, the true body and blood of 
Christ are received by the communicant. 

Lutherans do not believe in transsubstantia- 
tion; that is that the bread is changed into the 
body of Christ and the wine into the blood of 
Christ. They believe that the bread remains 
bread and the wine remains wine. They reject 
consubstantiation or a combination of the bread 
and wine with the body and blood of Christ in 
such a manner as to form a third substance 
different from both. But they believe that the 
bread and wine are vehicles through which the 
heavenly gift of Christ’s body and blood is com- 
municated to the communicant. The benefits 
derived from the Lord’s Supper as Luther says: 
“are pointed out in these words, ‘given and shed 
for you, for the remission of sins,’ namely, 
through these words, the remission of sins, life 
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and salvation are granted unto us in the 
Sacrament.” 


What Do Lutherans Believe About the Second 
Coming of Christ? | 


They believe Jesus Christ will return to earth 
visibly on the last day, to judge both the living 
and the dead. 


What Do Lutherans Believe About the 
Resurrection ? 


They believe that on the last day the dead 
shall be raised to life, that the souls and bodies 
of both the good and the bad will be reunited 
and that the resurrected ones shall go before 
the judgment throne of Jesus to receive their 
reward or their condemnation. 


What Do Lutherans Believe About the 
Judgment? 

They believe that on the last day all men 
shall appear before the judgment seat of Christ 
and that all those who have died in the faith 
shall be received into the kingdom of glory while 
those who refused to believe will have eternal 
doom pronounced upon them because of their 
unbelief. 


CHAPTERASLY. 
“Lutheran Worship. 


What is Christian Worship? 


Christian worship is a communion between 
God and those who worship Him in spirit and 
in truth. It has two principal elements, namely, 
the sacramental and the sacrificial. The sacra- 
mental elements of worship are those in which 
God comes to the worshipper and offers to him 
heavenly grace. The sacrificial elements are 
those acts in which man goes to God, and brings 
to Him the services due Him. The sacramental 
acts in our church service are: the declaration of 
grace, the Scripture lessons, the sermon, baptism, 
Lord’s Supper and the benediction. The 
Sacrificial acts in our service are: the confession, 
prayers, hymns, creed, and offerings. 
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pe is ho Distinction Between Private and 
eg Public Worship? 
Private worship is the communion of the in- 


ae dividual ‘with God, or the worship of a small 


group of persons (like a family) where there is 
nq, officiating minister representing the Church. 

Public worship is the common and united 
- worship of believers in the unity of the faith, 
as they are assembled in a place of worship 
and are led by an officiating minister or one who 
takes the place of the minister. 


What is the Roman Catholic Idea of Worship? 


In the Roman Catholic Church the human 
and sacrificial element predominates. According 
to their belief God is still to be appeased. His 
wrath can only be averted by works which the 
Church, through the priesthood, must do every 
day. Their worship centers about the sacrifice 
of the Mass. It consists not so much in what 
God brings to the worshipper as in what the 
worshipper, through the priest, brings to God. 
They do not rest in the atonement through the 
blood of Jesus Christ offered once for all for the 
sins of the world, but trust in “the unbloody 
sacrifice of the Mass.” ‘They believe that sins 
are forgiven because of what is done in the 
Mass. Hence the priest prays: “Accept, O, Holy 
Father, Almighty, Eternal God, this immaculate 
Host, which I, thy unworthy servant, offer unto 
thee, my living and true God, for my innumer- 
able sins, offences and negligences, and for all 
here present, as also for all faithful Christians, 
both living and dead, that it may be profitable 
for my own and for their salvation unto eternal 
Hiewerimnen, 


Is the Roman Catholic Form of Worship the 
Original One? 

The Roman Catholic form of worship is by 
no means the original one. In the beginning 
Church worship was pure and spiritual, but in 
the course of time, as the teachings of the 
Church became impure, worship became cor- 
rupted. 

Christ’s work of atonement and faith in Him 
were lost to sight and corruptions crept into the 
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worship of the Church. The doctrine 
Mass led to the perversion of the sacrificial 
element in worship and to an undue exaltation 
of the priesthood. In time the whole service, © 
even the Lord’s Supper came to be regarded as 
a sacrifice offered to God by the priest on behalf 
of himself and the people. By the time of the 
Reformation worship had become so corrupted 
that it was little more than a mere formality. 


What is the Reformed Idea of Worship? 


The Reformed Churches also emphasize the 
human or sacrificial side in worship. Not indeed 
as the Romanists do but they emphasize the 
eucharistic-sacrificial idea. God is appeased, 
Christians gather to thank and praise Him, and 
to offer Him their prayers and grateful service, 
provoking one another’s devotion and sacrifice 
by mutual fellowship. “Worship,” says one, and 
he voices the conception of all the Reformed 
Churches, “worship has for its characteristic 
idea, its main object, not impression but expres- 
sion.... Its two chief elements are praise and 
prayer.” 


What is the Lutheran Conception of Worship? 


According to the Lutheran view worship is 
not bringing to God a sacrifice for the atonement 
of sin, nor is it merely an approach to God in 
prayer, praise and thanksgiving, but it is chiefly 
an acceptance of God’s gift to men. The Lu- 
theran believes that in public worship God’s 
grace is brought to him through the Word and 
Sacraments. This grace he accepts and in 
grateful acknowledgment he returns to God his 
prayers, praises, and thanksgiving. 

“Our distinctive teaching is that we gather 
in Divine Service to receive the gift of God, 
and then secondly, to give Him our praise and 
prayer. We receive far more than we ever give. 
The divine element predominates, the human is 
governed by it. It is not what man does, but 
what God brings.’”—Our Distinctive Worship. 
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# is : the Pathersn Grace pio of a Church 
pi Service? 


= _ A Lutheran church service is a means where- 
Eby the Word and Sacraments are brought to 


men. In it the Holy Spirit comes to men 


through Word and Sacrament and men receive 
_ the gifts which the Holy Spirit offers. 


The Lutheran Church places the preaching 
of the Gospel at the very heart and center of 
every service. According to Lutheran concep- 
tions all worship must be in the language which 
the people understand. The wants of the heart 
as well as those of the reason are to be supplied 
in the service. 

In every true church service there must be 


a giving on the part of God and a receiving on 


the part of man. It is not necessary that the 
order of service be an elaborate one. A plain 
simple service is just as truly worship as an 
elaborate one, provided it has the two essentials. 


In What Way Did the Reformation Purify 
Worship? 


One of the essential requisites of public wor- 
ship, according to the evangelical principle, is 
the personal participation of the congregation in 
all parts of the service. The Romish priest can 
say Mass whether the congregation is present 
or not, but a Lutheran minister cannot hold a 
ehurch service without a congregation. In 
purifying the worship much that was deemed 
helpful was retained, only that which was con- 
sidered wrong or useless was thrown out. 

“While the Lutheran Reformers retained all 
that was deemed sound and Scriptural in the 
Latin Mass, the work of purification required 
some radical changes. The chief change was in 
the view taken of the Mass. What had been 
wrongly regarded as a sacrifice was now under- 
stood in its true significance as a sacrament. 
The Liturgy was translated into the language 
ef the people; the Sermon was assigned greater 
importance; all that was contrary to Scripture 
was removed; church song was given a new 
and higher place; a few things were added, such 
as the General Prayer and the Exhortation be- 
fere the Communion.”—-Common Service. 
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A very “dheided change in Warshiey wa: 
prominent place that was given to church song. 


What Part Does the Congregation Take in a | 
Lutheran Church Service? oe 


In a Lutheran Church Service the poe 


unite with the pastor in confession of sin and — 
appropriation of God’s forgiveness. With him 
they direct to the throne of grace praise and 


petition. They make confession of faith in the io 


Creed as well as in other parts of the service. 
They honor, reverence and use the Word and 
Sacraments uniting in all that pertains to the 
administration and reception of both. 


Why Do Lutheran Congregations Have a Fixed 
Order of Service? 


A fixed order of service is in keeping with 
the Protestant understanding of the universality 
of the priesthood of all believers; it is in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the New Testament; it is 
conducive to reverence; it outlines a proper ap- 
proach to God; it is also valuable for the 
preservation of sound doctrine. 


What Part Does the Individual Take in a 
Lutheran Service? 


In a Lutheran Church Service the individual 
is not a mere spectator to witness what is going 
on, nor is he simply a beneficiary to receive 
blessings, but he is a worshipper who has come 
to receive from God and to give back to God. 
He receives from God heavenly grace and he 
gives back to God prayer, praise and thanks- 
giving. The individual thus joins in heartily 
with every part of the service. He takes part. 
in the hymns as expressions of his praise. He 
unites in the prayers making them his own 
petitions. He repeats the Creed as his own con- 
fession of faith. He hears the Word, God’s 
personal message to himself. He listens to the 
sermon as the application of the Word of God 
to his own soul. He contributes his offering as 
his expression of thankfulness to God. On 
entering the house of worship he offer'’s a silent 
prayer thanking God for the privilege of com- 
muning with Him and praying for a blessing on 
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v’ anil Reh the service. ‘When Sonia 
e house of God he praises God for the bless- — 


reac received. 


“Do All Lutherans Have the Same Order of 
aes , Service? . 
They do not. The Order of Service in the 
: Lutheran Church is not fixed by law, but left 
- to the judgment of the congregations. Luther- 
ans lay great stress upon the unity of faith but 
- grant liberty in the forms of worship. 


What Place Does Preaching Hold in a Lutheran 
Service ? 

One of the fatal mistakes of the Roman 
Catholic Church was that the sermon had almost 
disappeared from the regular service. Many 
Catholic services to this day are without a ser- 
mon. 

_ The Reformed Church on the other hand 
makes preaching practically the whole of the 
service. 

When the liturgy was purified “the preach- 
ing of the Word was made the center of public 
worship’—but not the whole of the service. The 
different conceptions of preaching have been ex- 
pressed thus: “The Roman Catholic goes to 
Mass; the Puritan goes to Preaching; the Lu- 
theran goes to the Service of the House of God.” 


What is the Church Year? 


It is an arrangement of the year by the 
Church, for the commemoration of our Lord’s 
life and teachings, for the commemoration of the 
great events in the history of the Church and 
for the setting forth of the principles that should 
govern the Christian life. The chief divisions 
of the church year are: Advent, Christmas, 
Epiphany, Lent, Easter, Pentecost and the 
Trinity seasons. Our present arrangement of 
the church year has come to us through gradual 
growth. 


What is the Lutheran Usage About Church 
Festivals? 
In the observance of church festivals the 
Lutheran Church is conservative. On the one 
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hand it rejects poe that savors s of Ro 
errors or burdens the simplicity of evangelical 
religion; and on the other hand it positively re- 
fuses to discard a beneficial usage on the mere __ 
ground of blind prejudice. The Lutheran 
Church makes much of all these festivals which — 
have their foundation in the gospel history. = 


What Place has Art in Lutheran Worship? 


Lutheran worship allows art but does not 
submit to it. In Lutheran worship art can only 
be used when it is an aid to edification. Simply 
because a thing is beautiful is no reason why 
it should be brought into worship. The object $ 
of art is not simply to please but to assist in 
worship and to edify the congregation. . 


“Lutheran Church Government. 


CHAPTER: V, 


What are the Different Forms of Church 
Government? 


There are three forms of government in use 
among the Protestant churches, namely, the 
Episcopal system, the Presbyterial system and 
the Congregational system. 

The Episcopal system is that form in which 
the church is governed by bishops. It recog- 
nizes three orders in the ministry, bishops, 
priests, and deacons. The Episcopal Church is 
divided into dioceses over each one of which a 
bishop presides. 

The distinguishing feature of Presbyterian- 
ism is the church court. Each Presbyterian 
Church is complete in itself. It elects its own 
officers which are: a pastor, a bench of elders, 
and a board of deacons. The four courts are: 
the session, the presbytery, the synod and the 
(Seneral Assembly, 

Congregationalism places church government 
in the hands of the members of the congregation 
and the officebearers whom the members have 
elected. It makes the authority of the local 
congregation supreme and ultimate within its 
own domain. 
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gmat ds is. ; Meant by the Term Lutheran Church 
Aas a Government? 

The term Lutheran Church government does 
not imply that Lutherans have a form of govern- 
ment peculiar to their Church. It simply sig- 
nifies that form of organization which the 
church has assumed in order most effectively to 
carry on the work of preaching the gospel, the 
administering of the sacraments, a proper dis- 
cipline, and the broader activities of the church 
as a whole. 


Does the Lutheran Church Lay Stress upon the 
Form: of Church Government? 


It does not. Lutherans know that the Church 
must have some form of government but they 
are not particular about the kind which the 
Church adopts. To them church government 
belongs to those things which are not of divine 
but of human right. It belongs to the human 
side of the Church and in these things they 
grant liberty. The Lutheran Church can exist 
and thrive under any form of church govern- 
ment. 

Says the Formula of Concord, “We believe, 
teach, and confess that the Church of God of 
every place and every time has the power, ac- 
cording to its circumstances, to change such 
ceremonies in such manner as may be most use- 
ful and edifying to the Church of God.” 


What is the Lutheran Conception of the Power 
of the Church? 


Lutherans believe and teach that all power 
in the Church belongs primarily, properly and 
exclusively to the Lord Jesus Christ. They do 
not believe, as do the Romanists, that this 
power has been delegated to a man or body of 
men upon earth. Whatever power the Church 
has today it derives from the Lord Jesus 
through the Word. 

“The Reformation affirmed that all power in 
the Church is spiritual, that it is not a worldly 
government, but its realm is within men’s hearts, 
and the Word is its only weapon and means of 
conquest. The Church therefore is entirely 
subordinate to the Holy Scriptures, and exercises 
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all its authority in she proper application of wh 


is found in Scripture.”—Lutheran Cyclopaedi A 


What is the Unit of Power in the Lutheran 
Church? * 


In the Lutheran Church the congregation 


stands supreme. The General Council in tse 


statement of Fundamental Principles says, “The 
primary bodies through which the power is 
normally exercised, which Christ commits 
derivatively and ministerially to His Church on 
earth are the Congregations.” Says Dr. C. P. 
Krauth, ‘The ultimate source of power is in the 
congregations, that is, in the pastor and other 
officers and the people in single communion.” 


What Two Fundamental Rights Do Lutheran 
Congregations Possess? 


The Lutheran Church recognizes the right of 
individual congregations to govern themselves, 
and also the right to unite into synods for the 
general good of the Church. Every congrega- 
tion possesses within itself all the privileges 
which the Gospel grants to the Church.» A con- 
gregation might possibly exist and carry on its 
work independently. But the best interests of 
the people and the Church are served when the 
congregations form themselves into synodical 
organizations which exercise a form of church 
government. 


What Form of Church Government Does the 
Lutheran Church in America Have? 


The Lutheran Church in this country does 
not follow any one of the three forms of church 
government absolutely. Its government has 
elements of all three. It is generally considered 
to be more closely allied to the Presbyteria! 
form than to any other. In the Synodical Con- 
ference and in some of the independent synods 
a close approach to congregationalism is found. 
When Dr. Carroll had charge of the religious 
census for the government he wrote to a number 
of prominent Lutheran theologians inquiring 
about the form of church government in the 
Lutheran Church. Among others he received 
the following replies: “I believe you are right 
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iming us as presbyterians.”—Dr. H. E. 


 -Jacobs.—“I say it is episcopal, or at least more 
nearly so than anything else.”—Rev. J. Nicum. 
_— As to the Synodical Conference its polity is 


not strictly congregational but near to it.”—Prof. | 
M. Guenther—‘Theoretically, our polity is 
congregational. Practically it has varied accord- 
ing to environment.”—E. J. Wolf. 


What is a Lutheran Synod? 


“A Lutheran synod is an association of con- 
gregations for the confession of their fellowship 
in the faith and co-operation in the various 
activities of the Church.” 


What Power Does a Lutheran Synod Possess? 


A synod has no more power than that which 
is conferred upon it by the congregations com- 
posing it. However when congregations have 
united into a synod they are under obligation 
to accept the rulings of the synod unless they 
oppress conscience. No congregation has a 
moral right to enjoy the privileges of a synod 
and then refuse to do its duty toward that body. 


What Are the Functions of a Synod? 


“As a matter of church order the examination 
of all candidates for the ministry, as well as the 
general oversight and care of pastors and con- 
gregations are committed to the synods. The 
synods also arrange for the collection of funds 
for specific church objects, such as home and 
foreign missions, education, etc., and for the 
distribution and administration of such funds. 
Some of them provide for their colleges and 
theological seminaries. Declarations concerning 
important doctrinal and practical questions come 
within their sphere, some of the synods devoting 
a large portion of their sessions to discussions 
of doctrine.’”—Lutheran Cyclopaedia. 


How Do Synods Conduct Their Work? 
Synods conduct their work through con- 
ventions which meet annually or semi-annually. 
A synodical meeting is made up of clerical and 
lay delegates. Ordinarily each parish has one 
clerical and one lay delegate in the convention. 
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In the sessions of the synod the ean and lay is 
delegates have equal voice and vote. ase 


ee 


What are General Bodies? 


General bodies are organizations composed 
of a number of synods. These bodies claim 
their rights as organizations from the congrega- 
tions and not from the synods. Most general 
bodies are purely advisory in character. In 
recent years there is a tendency for general 
bodies to become more legislative in character. 


What is a Lutheran Conference? ; 


“Conferences at first were chiefly for devo- 
tional purposes and fraternal encouragement, 
but have become local committees of synods for 
the local administration of synodical business. 
By a confusion with the organizations of Pres- 
byterianism, the conference is sometimes regard- 
ed as the primary association of congregations, 
and the synod only a session of conferences. 
This, however, is incorrect; as congregations 
unite into synods and these, for convenience, 
divide into local committees, i. e., conferences.” 
—Lutheran Cyclopaedia. 


What is a Lutheran Parish? 


In the Lutheran Church the parish is not 
designated by local boundaries but by congre- 
gations. A parish is a charge of one or more 
congregations regularly served by one minister 
(or ministers) who has been regularly installed. 


CHAPTER=V1I. 


American Lutheranism. 


How and When did Lutheranism Come to 
America ? 


It was the missionary spirit that. planted the 
Lutheran Church in this country. The Episcopal 
Church was brought here by adventurers who 
were in search of notoriety and gain. The Re- 
formed Church was brought here by the Dutch 
traders who were seeking fortunes. The Puritan 
Church was brought here by those who were 
fleeing from hardships and persecution in the 
home land. But the Lutheran Church first came 
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“€ oe Witt the inspiring idea of planting 
these newly discovered shores the pure 


es ~ Church of the living God and evangelizing the 
_ American Indians.” 


It was Gustavus Adolphus who first con- 
ceived the .idea of carrying the Gospel to the 
American Indians and sent his first pastors here 
after having commissioned them to carry the 
Gospel to the savage tribes of our land. 

The Salzburgers were driven here, being per- 
secuted by their wicked ruler. But the only 
motives in their hearts were that they might be 
allowed to worship God after the dictates of 
their own consciences and build up here a 
Church that might be free from the restrictions 
and contamination of the old world. Unlike the 
other churches the Lutheran Church came here 
not for gain nor fame but purely as a mission- 
ary Church. : 


What Reception did the Lutheran Church Meet 
with in this Country? 


The first Lutherans came to this country 
from Holland and settled on Manhattan Island 
now New York City. At that time New York 
was under Dutch control and the Lutherans met 
with bitter persecution. The civil and ec- 
clesiastical authorities of the colony were under 
instructions from home “to encourage no other 
doctrines in the New Netherlands than true Re- 
formed” and “to allure the Lutherans to the 
Dutch Churches and matriculate them in the 
Public Reformed religion.” 

As a result of these instructions the Luther- 
ans were not allowed to have a Church or even 
to hold a private service. Their first pastor 
Rey. John Ernest Goetwater, who came to this 
country in 1657, was deported because Governor 
Stuyvesant would tolerate no other church except 
the Reformed. Not until the colony came under 
English rule were the Lutherans permitted to 
hold their own services or to have their own 
churches. In other parts of the country they 
met with a like reception. 
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What was the History of ean Lutheranism ‘in 
This Country? . 


The large influx from Germany did lot: 


begin until early in the eighteenth century. The = . 
first congregation of German Lutherans ives 


Pennsylvania was organized in the early part of — 
the century in Montgomery County with the 
Rev. Justin Falkner as the pastor. In 1710 a 
large number of exiled Palatines settled in New 
York and Pennsylvania, and in 1734 a colony 
of Salzburgers planted the Lutheran faith in 
Georgia. It was not until 1840 that the Germans 
came in such large numbers that the church 
grew by leaps and bounds. 

The early congregations were poor and 
widely scattered. The lack of pastors was a 
serious hindrance. Many of the pastors who 
did come were adventurers and impostors. The 
early congregations suffered untold injuries at 
the hands of such men. But Lutheranism was 
destined to do a great work in this country and 
despite all misfortunes it continued to grow. 


Who was the Founder of Lutheranism in 
America? 


Henry Melchior Muhlenberg is known as the 
“Patriarch of the Lutheran Church in America.” 
He was born at Eimbeck, Hannover, Germany, 
September 6, 1711. He was educated at Goet- 
tingen University, graduating in 1738. He ar-. 
rived in America November 25, 1742. 

On reaching America he found the Lutheran 
people sadly in need of religious services. They 
were scattered, without church buildings or 
organization. They were at the mercy of im- 
postors who claimed to be pastors. 

When he reached Philadelphia he was im- 
mediately involved in a _ conflict with the 
Moravian Zinzendorf. After persistent efforts 
he succeeded in arousing the Lutheran people, 
and new activity was awakened. From the day 
of his arrival in Philadelphia until his death he 
was occupied with the organization of congrega- 
tions, with their pastoral care, and with many 
other interests and agencies of the church. In 
looking after the scattered people he traveled 
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ym Pr aarthern Rew. York to Ceorcia, while his 
‘influence and efforts through correspondence 
ai had a much wider range. 
- “He was truly a remarkable man. A true son 
ais ae ‘the Lutheran Church pledged to the full 
body of the Lutheran Confessions, he exacted 
this pledge from all whom he ordained and 
placed this provision in the constitutions of the 
- congregations which he organized and also in 
the constitution of the first synod in America. 

He has been characterized as _ follows: 
“Depth of religious conviction, extraordinary in- 
wardness of character, apostolic zeal for the 
spiritual welfare of individuals, absorbing devo- 
tion to his calling and all its details were among 
his most marked characteristics. These were 
combined with an intuitive penetration and ex- 
tended width of view, a statesmanlike grasp of 
every situation in which he was placed, an 
almost prophetic foresight, coolness, and dis- 
crimination of judgment, and peculiar gift for 
organization and administration.” 

His work was of untold value to the church. 
He gave to the congregations a model constitu- 
tion, which has been followed in most of the 
congregations of the General Synod, General 
Council, United Synod of the South, and in many 
congregations outside these bodies. He was the 
founder of the first Synod, for which the Church 
in Germany gave him few precedents. 

He was the author of the first liturgy, that 
of 1/48—a mounment to his liturgical scholar- 
ship. In 1783 he made the suggestion that has 
been realized in the “Common Service.” For 
the hymn book of 1786 he wrote the preface, 
and aided in the selection of the hymns. 

Appreciating the importance of training 
American pastors for American congregations, 
he had purchased the ground for a seminary as 
early as 1749. An orphan house, in or near 
Philadelphia was another devout wish of his. 

Language being to him orily a medium, 
whereby to reach men’s hearts, he spared him- 
self no !ibor in attempting to employ that lan- 
guage \.hereby those whom he sought to in- 
fluence could be most _ successfully won, 
preachii.g sometimes in three languages on one 
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What was the Character of the Early Luther: a 
anism in America? os 


Muhlenberg and his co-laborers sought to 


establish here no other faith than that which 
the Lutheran Confessions and Catechisms 
taught. “The Lutheran Church in America was, 
from the beginning, built upon the old founda- 
tion of the Gospel as interpreted by the collected 
body of the symbolical books, and ministers and 
parochial schoolmasters were required to preach 
and teach in accordance with them.” 

When St. Michael’s Church in Philadelphia 
was founded in 1743, it was ptiblicly proclaimed. 
“The corner-stone of this church has been laid 
with the design that in it may be taught the. 
Evangelical Lutheran doctrines according to the 
Apostles and Prophets, as contained in the Un- 
altered Augsburg Confession, and all other 
symbolical books.” 

“The Church as planted by Muhlenberg was 
Lutheran, unaltered and unchanged in its essen- 
tials; it was modified to suit its new location 
in things non-essential, such as form of govern- 
ment, liturgy, and languages; it was reaching 
forward toward self-support and self-supply in 
the sacred offices, and hoped to reach this by 
founding and perpetuating suitable schools. It 
kept on planting churches when war came upon 
it, and when this had passed away old age had 
incapacitated its founder and soon after death 
removed him.” 


What has been the Development of the Lutheran 
Church in this Country? 


The Lutheran Church in this country has 
had a wonderful history. It came here poor in 
this world’s goods and received little or no help 
from the Church abroad. It has struggled 
against fearful odds until it has become the 
third largest Protestant Church in the land. 

In the early history it had enemies i tom with- 
out and traitors from within. When it began 
to Americanize it was almost torn from its 
SIA TOY by false leaders who th ught the 
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"way “to Be eacanize it was to take oth it all 


that was distinctively Lutheran. It was rent 
asunder by violent doctrinal controversies. 
_ Again the national spirit of many of its people 


arose and divided it. It has been divided into 
synods which do not always recognize each 
other. But in spite of all these hardships it is 
growing more rapidly than any other church in 
the land and is destined ere long to be the 
leading church of America. The separating 
issues are gradually disappearing, the different 
branches are approaching each other on the 
common ground of historical Lutheranism, the 
- desire for co-operation is abroad everywhere, and 
the time is not far distant when our great Church 
will present an unbroken front against the 
worldliness and false religious beliefs of this 
great America. The United Lutheran Church of 
the future will be the strongest evangelizing 
agency America has ever seen. 


What Connection has the Lutheran Church in 
this Country with the Lutheran Churches 
of Other Countries? 


In the early history of our country the con- 
nection was a close one. The German pastors 
were sent here by the Church in Europe and they 
reported to the home Church. The early Swed- 
ish pastors were sent here by the Church of 
Sweden and reported to the home Church. 

At the present time all branches of the 
Lutheran Church stand independent of the Lu- 
theran Church in Europe. In fact there is no 
organic connection whatever. The Lutheran 
Church of Europe recognizes the Church in 
America and the Church in America recognizes 
the Church in Europe. 

_ Pastors from the Churches in Europe become 
pastors in America and vice versa. But there is 
no official connection. 


What is the Attitude of the Lutheran Church 
Towards the Other Protestant Denominations? 


The Lutheran Church maintains a friendly 
attitude toward the other denominations. In 
fact the Lutheran Church is the only church 
that has not at some time persecuted others. 
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persecuted in turn. a 
While the Lutheran Church is fica to 
other denominations it still holds strictly to its 


own doctrine, modes of worship and church ~ 


practice. It has doctrines and practices peculiar 
to itself and these it carefully guards and pro- 
tects. The spirit of the Lutheran Church is not 


unionistic. It stands squarely on its own con- ~ 


fessions and these it guards with a zealous care. 

It is honest in its conviction that it is the 
most Biblical Church and would count it a back- 
ward step to give up its own positions and ad- 
vocate those of other churches. It holds fast 
to the truth without wavering knowing that in 
the end truth will gain the victory. 


The future development of our Church will 


not be a further development along doctrinal 
lines but it will be along practical lines. We 
shall not change our confessions but strengthen 
our organizations and widen our activities. It 
has been said that “the Lutheran Church is a 
mighty giant asleep.” This giant is awakening 
and when once fully awake will be heard from. 


What Can Lutheranism Learn from the Other 
Protestant Churches? 


In doctrinal matters the Lutheran Church has 
nothing to learn from the other denominations. 
Our confessions show that Lutheranism has 
grasped the heart and center of the Gospel. Its 
doctrines are matchless. It can not change them 
without becoming unfaithful to its trust. 

In organization and in practical matters it 
can learn much from the denominations. The 
weakness of the Lutheran Church is in its organ- 
ization and in its administration of practical 
things. Along this line the other denominations 
have outstripped us. In these matters it can 
learn and is learning. It is not slow to adopt a 


good method when it has proven to be in har- 


mony with the spirit of Lutheranism. 

The other denominations are largely made up 
of Anglo-Saxon people, who are noted for 
organization and methods of work. Says Dr. J. 
L. Neve: “The Anglo-Saxon mind has aware 
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What Do the Other Denominations Owe to the 

— ~—~—CsédLutheran Church of America? 

es _ The firm stand that the Lutheran Church 
takes in regard to its doctrinal standard has been 
a stimulant and an inspiration to the other 
churches. In these days of doctrinal laxity these 

_ churches are breaking away from their doctrinal 
moorings. The position of the Lutheran Church 
has encouraged many of them to be firm in their 
convictions. 

The unflinching position of the Lutheran 

Church on the inspiration of the Bible has been 
a bulwark for many a tried Church in another 
denomination. In these days negative criticism 
has threatened to rob the Church of its Bible. 
Of all the Churches the Lutheran Church has 
Geen most strenuous in insisting that the Bible 
is inspired of God and is our unfailing guide 
in all matters of faith and life. 

In its position in regard to instruction and 
training as the proper method of evangelization, 
the Lutheran is becoming a light to the other 
Churches. The revival system of the Reformed 
Churches is breaking down. These Churches 
eve1ywhere are turning to the educational system 
of evangelization which the Lutheran Church has 

+ used from the beginning. Catechetical instruc- 

tion has been the: strength of the Lutheran 

Church and the other Churches sooner or later 

will have to come to it. 

In working with the downtrodden and fallen 
the Lutheran Church has much that she can 
show the other Churches. Its Inner Mission 
work is one of the marvels of the last century. 
In America this branch of the work has not been 
so well developed as in Europe. But the other 
Churches are adopting the Lutheran Inner Mis- 
sion idea more and more. 


What has Lutheranism to Offer American 
Christianity ? 
Lutheranism has those things to offer to 
American Christianity which are vital to the life 
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of any Church: a pure doctrines Scriptural 


Church practice and a consecrated Christian life. 
When it comes to Biblical doctrine there is 


no Church that can compare with our Church: reat 


Every doctrine in the Lutheran system centers 
in Christ. The whole system is built upon Him. 


no man lay.” 


In matters of church practice the Lutheran 


Church is most Scriptural. Its practices have 
been tested for four hundred years and they have 
stood the test. They are just as effective today 
as they were in the days of Martin Luther. 
Other Churches have changed from time to time 
but the Lutheran Church stands firm, finding 
that its practices are Biblical and that they fit 
into human life. 

The Lutheran Church has been accused of 
not producing consecrated Christian life. This 
is a false accusation. It is true that Lutheran- 
ism is not legalistic. Unlike other Churches it 
does not make laws or pledges against that 
which God has not made sin. Rigid legalism 
is not consecration. True consecration is shown 
in the faith-life of a people. There are no 
people in America who are more trustful in the 
Word of God. There are no people who more 
truly put their whole life in the hand of God. 
There are no people who more truly look to 
God for divine guidance than do the Lutherans. 
The. individual Lutheran does not say much 
about his religion, but that is no evidence that 
he does not live it. In fact that is one of the 
strongest proofs that he does live it. In con- 
secrated trustful and happy manhood and 
womanhood the Lutheran Church has much to 
offer to American Christianity. 
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Of all the Churches it is the Lutheran which 
most clearly recognizes, “other foundation can 


“CHAPTER VII. 


“Lutheranism in its Synodical Develop- 


ment. 


- What Has Been Peculiar in the Development 


‘of the Lutheran Church in America? 
The peculiar thing in the development of the 


Lutheran Church in this country is this that it 


has not grown to be a strong compact body but 
has developed along independent synodical 
lines. 

This synodical development is peculiar to the 
American part of the Lutheran Church. In 
other countries the Church has not developed in 
this way. In Scandinavia and Germany the 
Church is more compact in its organization. 

It remained for the Church in America to 
produce the peculiar phenomenon of a large 
number of synods which stand without any 
common organic connection. The inner bond of 
union in these synods is a common faith, but 
outer bond there is none. 

This peculiarity is not understood by those 
outside the Lutheran Church and these synods 
are often looked upon as so many different Lu- 
theran denominations. Dr. Carroll, the religious 
statistician of the government, classifies the 
synods as Lutheran denominations. 


When was the First Synod Organized? 


The first Lutheran Synod in America was 
organized at the instigation of Rev. H. M. 
Muhlenberg at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1748. 

The immediate occasion for this organization 
was the double celebration of the dedication of 
St. Michael’s church and the ordination of 
catechist Kurtz. Six pastors and twenty-four 
laymen were present as representatives of the 
congregations when the first synod came into ex- 
istence. The first constitution gives the organ- 
ization this name: “The United Evangelical Lu- 
theran Congregations of North America.” In 
the second constitution the name is simply: “The 
United Congregations.” In the early records of 
those days the pastors are known as “The United 
Pastors.” 
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Ses years. 


re-organized and from that time on has had pe ai 
continuous existence. The first synod is con- 


tinued today in “The Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania.” « 


What Has Given Rise to the Various Synods? ser 


A number of causes have been at work pro- 
ducing the different Synods. In the beginning 
the need of organization brought about the 
formation of synods. Then as the Church 
spread and distance between the churches be- 
came great, and certain centers grew strong 
geographical location caused the organization of 
Synods. Later there sprang up within the 
Church violent doctrinal controversities and this 
produced a number of Synods. Still later certain 
nationalities which were not so strong in the 
beginning, became numerous through immigra- 
tion, and this also produced a number of Synods, 
particularly among the Scandinavian people. 
Other causes may have been at work but these 
are among the principal ones that have pro- 
duced our peculiar synodical development. 

Unlike other Protestant Churches none of the 
divisions in the Lutheran Church has arisen on 
account of questions growing out of church 
government. 


From the Point of View of Language what is 
the Composition of the Various Bodies? 


When arranged according to speech we find 
that the United Synod in the South is wholly 
English, the General Synod mostly (seven- 
eighths) English, the General Council one-third 
English, while the Synodical Conference, the In-. 
dependent Synods of Ohio and Iowa are mostly 
German, the United Norwegian Church mostly 
Norwegian, and the other Synods using the lan- 
guage which their names indicate. 


What Has Been the Rise and Development of 
the General Synod? 

The General Synod is the oldest general body 
of Lutherans in America. It was organized at 
Hagerstown, Md., in 1820, by eleven pastors and 
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our etncn: representing ttre synods. It was 


the only general organization of Lutherans until 
after the Civil War. 


The significance of the organization of the 
General Synod must not be underestimated: Dr. 
H. E. Jacobs says: “The General Synod must be 
regarded as a very important forward move- 
ment, and its influence as beneficial.... It stood 
for the independent existence of the Lutheran 
Church in America, and the clear unequivocal 
confession of a positive faith.” 

The confessional basis of the General Synod 
is as follows: “With the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of the Fathers, the General Synod re- 
- ceives and holds the Canonical Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments as the word of God 
and the only infallible rule of faith and practice; 
and it receives and holds the Unaltered Augs- 
burg Confession as a correct exhibition of the 
faith and doctrine of our Church as founded 
upon the word. 


“While the General Synod regards the Augs- 
burg Confession as a sufficient and altogether 
adequate doctrinal basis for the co-operation of 
Lutheran Synods, it also recognizes the Apology 
of the Augsburg Confession, the Smalkald 
Articles, the Small Catechism of Luther, the 
Large Catechism of Luther, and the Formula of 
Concord.as expositions of Lutheran doctrine of 
great historical and interpretative value, and 
especially commends the Small Catechism as a 
book of instruction.” 


The General Synod meets biennially and con- 
sists of pastors and laymen in the proportion of 
one pastor and one layman for every ten 
pastors in the district synods. The authority of 
the body is largely of an advisory character. 
The executive and judicial power rests in the 
hands of the district synods. Among the special 
prerogatives of the General Synod is that of pro- 
viding the books and literature to be used in 
the public services and to care for the mission- 
ary and benevolent operations of the Church. 
In organization the General Synod is, perhaps, 
the most compact body of all the General di- 
visions of the Church. 
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In its practical life it must be said, that tl 
_ General Synod conforms to the Lutheran type 
of Christian worship and work. Its congrega- 


tions generally use the form of worship author- Sse 


ized by the body. A Sunday School is connected 
with practically every congregation, catechisa-— 

tion is generally practiced, and most of the 

churches have subsidiary organization. It has 

a flourishing Foreign Mission work and is ag- 

gressively pushing its Home Missions. In 
world-wide movements it does not hesitate to 

join with other denominations, but it is most 

anxious to bring about fraternal fellowship in 

the Lutheran household. 

Unlike most other Lutheran bodies the 
General Synod cultivates fraternal relations with 
some of the other branches of orthodox Protest- 
antism. It maintains friendly correspondence, or 
the interchange of delegates with the Reformed 
and Presbyterians. It enacts no law against 
pulpit and altar fellowship; but allows both 
pastors and members full liberty in this matter. 

The German District Synods, however, stand 
squarely on the Akron (Galesburg) rule. 

In point of membership the General Synod 
is the third largest Lutheran body, it being 
exceeded only by the Synodical Conference and 
the General Council. 

It now has twenty-four synods within its 
organization and at no time in its history has it 
had a brighter future. 

The General Synod has made some specific 
contributions to American Lutheranism. In the 
first place it was the General Synod that saved 
the Lutheran Church in the early days. Had 
there been no General Synod the early work of 
our Church might have perished. 

The General Synod perhaps has done most 

toward adapting the Lutheran Church to Amer- 
- ican conditions. It must be conceded that it has 
been the one body which was pliable enough to 
readily adapt itself to conditions in this country. 
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What was the Rise and Savelopment: of the 
wae General Council? 


_ The desire on the part of a large number of 
pastors for a more strictly Lutheran body was 


the real cause of the organization of the General 


Council. The loose unionistic practices of the 
General Synod became more and more pro- 
nounced and a break was inevitable. The break 
began in 1864 when the Franckean Synod was 
-admitted into the General Synod and the del- 
egates of the Pennsylvania Synod withdrew. At 
the next meeting of the General Synod at Ft. 
Wayne in 1866 the break actually occurred. 
At this meeting the delegates of the Penn- 
sylvania Synod formally withdrew from the 
General Synod. A call was sent out to all 
Lutherans in the country to organize a general 
body on a more distinctly Lutheran basis. A 
preliminary meeting was held at Reading, Pa., 
December, 1866. ‘Fundamental Principles of 
Faith and Church Polity” were adopted and the 
first convention of the General Council followed 
at Ft. Wayne in 1867. Thirteen Synods took 
part in the organizing of this body. 


From the very beginning the so-called 
“Four Points” came up for discussion and 
adoption. The points were Chiliasm, Altar- 
fellowship, Pulpit-fellowship and Secret orders. 
For ten years the Council discussed these 
questions. 


The desire of the General Council was to 
build upon a distinctively Lutheran basis. The 
laxness which had crept into the Church in 
the East made it particularly difficult for that 
part of the Church to reach as pure a basis as the 
Churches in the West had reached. They had 
never had the experience that the Eastern 
Church had had. It was particularly the ques- 
tion of Altar- and Pulpit-fellowship which 
caused much trouble. True conservatism finally 
won and in 1870 the final polity was adopted 
which is, “The Rule is: Lutheran Pulpits are 
for Lutheran ministers only; Lutheran altars 
are for Lutheran communicants only. Excep- 
tions belong to the sphere of privilege and not 
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ef right.” 
this day. : ch 

The Council went farther than the Giteae Bae 
Synod in its confessional basis and accepted not 
enly the Augsburg Confession, but all the aes 
theran Confessions. In doing this the Council — 
was the first general body to place itself upon a 
distinctively Lutheran platform. 

The General Council meets every two years 
and is made up of one pastor and one lay del- 
egate for every ten parishes in the district 
synods. 

In the beginning the language question was 
raised. The Council places all languages on 
an equality. Its sessions, however, are conduct- 
ed in the English language. 

In its relations to other Lutheran bodies the 
Council maintains a most friendly feeling and 
offers the right of representation and participa- 
tion in its discussions to any synods adopting 
the “Fundamental Principles.” 

The Council has been very active in a 
liturgical way. Practically all its congregations 
use the form of service prescribed. In the Eng- 
lish speaking Churches the Common Service is 
used. The Germans and Swedes have their own 
liturgy. 

The General Council is only advisory in 
character. It assures to all its synods their 
rights. In this matter its position is: “That 
wherever any Synods transfer to the General 
Council the administration of any of their in- 
terests which they believe can be more efficiently 
administered by a policy of unification, the con- 
stitutional rights of all other Synods that de 
not deem it advisable to adopt the same policy 
shall be safeguarded and respected and such 
Synods shall be regarded as no less loyal to the 
General Council.” The Council is now composed 
of thirteen synods and is the second largest 
general body in America. It is surpassed only 
by the Synodical Conference. It never was in 
a better position to carry on its work than today 
and its future is exceedingly bright. 
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ae ‘The Bedstead Synod. 
> The General Council has within its organiza- 
tion the large Swedish Augustana Synod which 
is a general body in itself. The Augustana 
Synod was organized at Clinton, Wis., 1860. 
_ The growth and development of this synod has 
been remarkable. The large immigration of 
Swedish people to this country made this synod 
grow by leaps and bounds. It is the only organ- 
ization of Swedish Lutherans in this country. 
The Augustana Synod accepts all the Sym- 
bolical Books as a doctrinal basis. It holds to the 
“Fundamental Principles of Faith and Church 
Polity” as adopted by the Council. 

In practice it is conservatively Lutheran, lay- 
ing great stress upon the spiritual life of its 
members. 

In 1894 it was made a delegate body. Con- 
siderable of its work was given over to the 
districts, but the synod retains the right to 
ordain ministers and the control of Augustana 
College and Theological Seminary. 

The first great contribution that the General 
Council made to Lutheranism was that it revived 
a Lutheran Consciousness and aroused a true 
Lutheran Spirit. This is particularly true of the 
Church in the East. . 

The next contribution is conservatism. “It 
occupies the golden mean between eccentric 
doctrinal tendencies to the right and to the left. 
acknowledging truth wherever found.” 

The General Council has contributed more 
writers, and has done more for the literature of 
the Church than any other body in the Church. 
Prof. J. L. Neve says: “From its beginning the 
General Council possessed a comparatively large 
number of men of exceptional ability and scien- 
tific attainments.” 

To the General Council belongs the credit of 
developing the Graded Sunday School System 
which is without doubt one of the most scientific 
and best Sunday school systems in any Church 
in this country. 

A pastor of the General Council was first to 
introduce Inner Mission work into America and 
its institutions of mercy are the pride of 
American Lutherans. 
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What was the Rise and Develdpaient of Pe 5 
' United Synod in the South? © 3 


From the beginning of American se wag 


there were Lutherans in the South. Prior to the 
Civil War most of them belonged to the General | 
Synod. At the time of Secession they withdrew 
from the General Synod. For a long time most 
of the Southern Synods were united in what was 
known as the General Synod of the South. It 
was not until 1886 that the present United Synod 
in the South was formed out of the Southern 
General Synod and several independent Synods. 
The name of this Synod is apt to be misleading 


since it does not include all of the South but ; 


only the South Atlantic States. 


This Synod accepts all the Lutheran Symbol- 
ical books as its doctrinal basis. Eight Synods 
now compose this body. It meets biennially and 
is made up of one pastor and one lay delegate 
for every ten parishes in the district synods. 

According to its constitution the general 
body has only “advisory and recommendatory” 
powers. In so far as synods delegate to it 
power the general body has legislative power. 
Its rulings however must be approved by the 
synods before they become operative. It 
possesses no judicial power. There is no right 
to appeal to it. The district synods are the final 
courts of appeal. 


The United Synod in the South grants liberty 
to its churches, but they practically all use the 
form of worship prescribed. Catechization and 
confirmation are universal. The observances of 
Lent and other such Lutheran usages are ad- 
hered to. Sunday schools are universal. 


This body has the distinction of being the 
most American, compact and homogeneous of 
all general bodies. “A common ancestry, com- 
mon traditions of faith and religious life, and a 
development under common influences have 
conspired to bring its scattered elements into 
vital unity and have made a confessionally Lu- 
theran American Church.” 

It has been free from the language question 
which has vexed other synods and it has not had 
to pass through a controversial era. It has been 
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af fected by Eldehces from Europe less than. any 
other part of the Church. On the other hand © 
_ it has-been most exposed to the Reformed type 


of religion. It is peculiarly averse to contro- 


versy and prefers to devote its energies to 


2 practical work rather than doctrinal discussion. 


The United Synod in the South wishes all 
Christian churches well but does not exchange 
official visitors with any but Lutheran bodies. 
As an organization it does not participate in any 
interdenominational movements but does not for- 
bid its pastors or individuals to do so. The 
general tendency in this body is towards “strict, 
uncompromising, undiluted Lutheranism in faith 
and usages.” 

One of the characteristic features of the 
United Synod in the South is its Christian 
activity. It prefers work to theological dis- 
cussion. It claims as a distinguishing feature a 
growing benevolence. The Southern Church is 
poor but it is at the same time liberal in giving. 
At the present time this body is very aggressive. 
Its field assures still greater results in the future. 

The United Synod in the South deserves spe- 
cial credit for the initial preparation toward 
securing the Common Service for the Lutheran 
Church of this country. 

In recent years it has shown such an interest | 
in Foreign and Home Missions that it deserves 
to be called the missionary Synod. In propor- 
tion to its strength it is doing more for missions 
than any other general body. 

It certainly has shown the Lutheran Church 
in this country how to be confessionally Luther- 
an and at the same time avoid bitter doctrinal 
controversies, which are so deadening to the re- 
ligious life of the people. 


What has been the Rise and Development of the 
Synodical Conference? 


The Synodical Conference was organized at 
Milwaukee, Wis., in 1872. Six Synods united in 
the organization. It is somewhat difficult to 
analyse the Synodical Conference, for it is not, 
like the General Synod or the General Council, 
a body whose component parts carry on their 
work in common, and who are required to re- 
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spect one another’s territory. ‘Only the. work — 
among the Negroes in the South is carried on 


by the whole body. The Synodical Conterene * : 
is only a bond which implies mutual recognition, __ 
The Conference represents a Lutheranism of — 


a peculiar type. Its confessional basis is: “The | 
Synodical Conference acknowledges the canon- 
ical Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
as God’s Word, and the Confessions of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of 1580 called the 
Concordia, as its own.’ 

In church government the Synodical Con- 
ference lays all emphasis upon the local con- 
gregations. The synod is only a voluntary as- 
sociation of congregations. Only pastors and 
laymen who represent congregations have the 
right to vote in the meetings. Retired pastors, 
professors, and synodical officials who do not 
serve congregations have a voice but no vote 
in the conventions. is 

According to the polity of the Synodical 
Conference “No Synodical resolution has bind- 
ing power.... The resolution of synods becomes 
obligatory only when the individual congrega- 
tion by a formal congregational resolution has 
voluntarily adopted and ratified it.” Synod has 
no power to call or depose ministers. This right 
belongs to the congregation. In matters per- 
taining to faith the Synod exercises the strictest 
discipline. 

The Synodical Conference maintains great 
doctrinal strictness. Any one who differs on 
any point, and will not abandon his views is 
excluded from the Synod. 

It is also strict against all forms of union- 
ism. It recognizes no “open questions” and will 
not recognize Lutherans outside of its own body. 

It wages unrelenting war against Secret So- 
cieties, particularly those which have a religious 
ritual. 

Parochial Schools are most zealously 
fostered. It opposes the teaching of the Bible 
in the public schools, maintaining that it is the 
function of the Church and not the State to 
teach religion. 

The Synodical Conference meets every three 
years. It is the largest of the general Lutheran 
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dies and iS. growing at a rapid rate. It is 
~ almost entirely German but is aware of the 
transition into English. Its people converse in 
the English language and many pastors preach 
- in that language. 
_ The central body of the Synodical Con- 
ference is the Missouri Synod. This Synod is 
the extremest of all Lutheran bodies and has 
dominated the Synodical Conference from the 
_ beginning. The history of the Missouri Synod 
is the history of the Synodical Conference. This 
_ synod was organized in Chicago in 1847. It 
has enjoyed a most rapid growth and is today 
the largest individual synod in America. 

The history of the Missouri Synod is one of 
repeated doctrinal controversies. It has been 
the most polemical of all the Lutheran Synods. 

_ The chief work of the Synod is to propagate 
the Kingdom of God, maintain and further the 
unity in the pure doctrine, and maintain a united 
defense against separatistic and sectarian abuses. 

Conditions of membership in the Synod are: 
“The acceptance of all the Symbols of the Lu- 
theran Church, without exception or reserve, 
absence of every kind of Syncretism from 
mixed congregations and mixed worship and 
communion, the use of purely Lutheran books 
in churches and schools, and a permanently 
called ministry.” 

This synod is very zealous for its people. 
It maintains a parochial school in practically 
each one of its congregations. The only excep- 
tion is in the purely English-speaking Churches. 
It carries on an aggressive Home Mission work 
in German and English, maintains emigrant mis- 
sions in the port ‘cities, conducts work among 
the Jews. It has done more than any other 
Lutheran Synod among the deaf-mutes and to- 
gether with the Synodical Conference has car- 
ried on a successful work among the colored 
people in the South. 

The Missouri Synod recognizes that there 
are true Christians in all Evangelical Churches, 
but it does not fellowship with synods save those 
of the Synodical Conference. It deems that to 
fellowship with them would be to recognize the 
error which Missouri believes they hold. 
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The synod is eames into » aise and 
meets as a delegate body every three years. 
Since 1872 it has become necessary to reduce the - 
number of delegates to two for every two to 
seven congregations and a representative ioe 
each group of seven advisory numbers. 


What has Been the Rise and Development of the 
United Norwegian Church? 


The United Norwegian Church is the young- 
est Norwegian Synod. It was organized in 1890, 
by the coming together of three synods. The 
organization of this synod was due to a move- 
ment to bring as far as possible all the Nor- 
wegians in this country into one body. The 
Hauge’s and Norwegian synod did not take part 
in this union. The work of this synod has been 
signally blessed. In the first decade of its 
organization it more than doubled its member- 
ship, and now fifty-four per cent of all Nor- 
wegian Lutherans in America are within its 
organization. 

The confessional basis of the United Nor- 
wegian Church is the same as that of the State 
church in Norway. It accepts the Augsburg 
Confession and Luther’s Smaller Catechism as 
a just exhibit of the doctrines of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

The Synod is an advisory body. Its resolu- 
tions are binding upon the congregations only 
when they adopt them. 


The Synod meets every year and is 
made up of the pastors and two lay delegates 
from every congregation. Since ofttimes one 
pastor serves more than one congregation it be- 
comes possible for its lay representation to be 
much larger than the clerical. This is in accord- 
ance with the Norwegian idea of liberty in re- 
ligious matters. 

This body recognizes other denominations 
but does not fellowship with them. It fratern- 
izes only with confessional Lutherans. 

This synod has a liturgical form of service, 
but allows freedom in its worship. Catechiza- 
tion is universally practiced. The parochial 
school is maintained to a large extent. The old 
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rwegian eGhurch customs are generally ad- 
ered to. 

This body is intensely practical. The growth 
of its work has been marvelous. The spiritual 
life of its people is commendable. The benevol- 
ence of the people is a model for all. 

ge At the present time negotiations are pending, 
i whereby all the Norwegian Churches are to be 
united into one body. The work has progressed 
so far that a constitution has been prepared. It 
is hoped that it will be a matter of only 
a short time before they will all be one. 


What Has Been the Rise and Development of the 
| Joint Synod of Ohio? 
4 The Joint Synod of Ohio was orgenized at 
‘ Somerset, Ohio, in 1818. It is the fourth oldest 
Lutheran Synod in this country. Originally 
é: this body was composed of pastors and people 
x coming from Pennsylvania and other Eastern 
states. In later years it has been greatly aug- 
mented by immigration from Germany. At the 
organization of the General Synod it refused to 
unite on account of distance. At the organiza- 
tion of the General Council it refrained from 
uniting on account of doctrinal and practical 
questions. 

Until 1847 the doctrinal basis of this synod 

was only the Augsburg Confession, but at that 
time the synod accepted the Book of Concord. 
The Joint Synod has ever since been conservative 
and strictly confessional in character. 
Bs The Synod is divided into districts which 
hold annual conventions. The Synod is purely 
advisory in character. It more nearly ap- 
proaches Missouri in practical matters than any 
other synod. 

The Joint Synod has done a large Home 
Mission work in the Middle West and Northwest. 
It lays great stress upon Parochial schools and 
maintains them in many congregations. Sunday 
schools are connected with nearly all of the 
congregations. It has been greatly aided by the 
distribution of a purely Lutheran literature. 
About one-third of its congregations use the 
English language. 

With the exception of twelve years the Joint 
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Synod has stood as an: independene ‘bodes 


takes a very positive attitude, opposed to ribs , 
unionism, to admitting ministers of a different 


confession to her pulpits, to the practice of what © 
is called “free communion,” to fellowship with 
unchristian secret oath-bound societies and to 
chiliasm. 


What Has Been the Rise and Development of the 
Iowa Synod? 


The Iowa Synod was organized at St. Sebald, 
Iowa, on August 24th, 1854, by three pastors 
and one candidate of theology. The immediate 
cause of the organization was that the Missouri 
Synod, which had grown large through the co- | 
operation of the German mother church, would 
no longer receive assistance from there on ac- 
count of doctrinal differences. For this reason 
the leader of the German mission circles decided 
to transfer his operations from Michigan to the 
frontier of Iowa. Two lone adherents of Loehe 
with their families and five students emigrated 
to lowa and were soon joined by two more from 
Germany. The circumstances were most dis- 
couraging, but the founders were not dismayed. 
They lived in truly pioneer fashion, oftentimes 
suffering bodily hardships in order that they 
might minister to the scattered German im- 
migrants. The synod developed from two 
seminaries (the Missionary Institution at Neuen- 
dettelsau, Bavaria, and the institution of the 
synod, the Wartburg Seminary). The congrega- 
tions, especially in the first years, were few and 
exceedingly poor, hence the synod had to 
struggle for its existence; but the students and 
missionaries imitated the example of their 
teachers and leaders and cheerfully underwent 
many privations in the service of their Master. 
In consequence of the missionary zeal of the 
“fathers” the work of this synod gradually 
spread and its strength increased, so that now 
this once smallest synod has become a powerful 
body. 

The doctrinal position of the lowa Synod has 
been the same from the beginning to this day. 
It planted itself (at that time almost the only 
synod in this country) absolutely upon the 
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4 oct sincere Peeptance: of the same is the absolute 
_ requirement for church fellowship, but that it 


is also a sufficient basis for the same. This 


___ position has been gradually adopted by the great 
majority of the Lutheran synods. 


In regard to organization it has nothing 
peculiar, but is organized on the lines described 
as the synodical organization elsewhere in this 
booklet. On account of its geographical exten- 
sion it is divided into districts which meet 
annually and supervise the work within their 
bounds. Every third year delegates meet to 
consider the common interests and to give 
directions in regard to the common church work. 
Most congregations use the “Kirchenbuch” of 
the General Council, but the Agende of Loehe 
(which is almost identical with the German 
Common Service) is the form officially adopted. 

In matters of church-fellowship the Iowa 
Synod recognizes all synods which have the 
same confessional basis and expresses this by 
official intercourse. In consequence of col- 
loquiums an agreement was reached with the 
Ohio Synod whereby both recognize one another. 
The Iowa Synod co-operated in the organization 
of the General Council and has stood in close 
relation to it. Formerly language was a barrier 
against intercourse with the Scandinavian 
bodies, but since the transition into the English 
has taken place fraternal intercourse has been 
made possible and takes place. 

The prospects of the Synod are promising. 
As a memorial of the Luther Jubilee of 1917 a 
new Seminary building has been constructed at 
an expense of about $200,000. The zeal for 
Home Mission work has not died out. 


What was the Rise and Development of the 
Hauge’s Synod? 

This body of Norwegian Lutherans was 
organized 1846—50. It takes its name from 
Hans Nielsen Hauge a leader of strong spiritual 
movement in Norway. Hauge was a layman 
and was noted for his spiritual power. He has 
been called “The Spener of the North.” Elling 
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Fielsen, an ardent Biba ae pire came to 


America and was instrumental in organizing: the 
Hauge’s Synod. 

The Haugian movment in the old conten 
was a protest against the State Church of Nor- 
way and the new Synod in America was granted 
the utmost freedom. 

The members of this synod oe much stress 
upon conversion and are noted for their earnest- 
ness. They lay great stress upon Christian ex- 
perience. Lay-preaching is a feature among 
them. 


What has been the Rise and Development of the 
Danish Lutheran Church? 


Danish immigration into this country began 
about 1840. But religious work among the 
Danes in America did not begin until 1871, when 
a committee of Pastors was formed in Denmark 
to promote religious work among the Danish 
immigrants. A minister of the Folk Church of 
Denmark was sent over to investigate and with 
him came a lay-preacher and a Mission student, 
both were ordained and took up the work of 
organizing Danish Lutheran congregations in 
Iowa and Wisconsin. A few years later ordained 
ministers from Denmark came over and also 
took up work among their countrymen. In 1872 
an association of Danish Lutheran pastors was 
formed and in 1878 “The Danish Ey. Lutheran 
Church of America” was organized. Two 
tendencies showed themselves as the years went 
on. The Grundtvigian (followers of Bishop N. 
F. S. Grundtvig who had a broader religious 
view and established the Folk-Highschool as a 
midium to uplift the country people by giving 
them a religious and historical education) ; and 
the Inner mission party which was more inclined 
to pietism. In 1893 the two parties split. 

In 1884 “The Danish Ev. Lutheran Church 
Association in America” was organized by some 
ministers who had originally belonged to the 
Norwegian-Danish Lutheran Conference. And 
in 1894 they united with the Inner Mission party 
which in 1893 caused the split in the original 
Danish Lutheran Synod and organized under the 
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» name of “The United Danish Ev. Lutheran 
Church in America.” The confessional stand- 
~ ards of the “Lutheran Folk-Church in Denmark” 
are the standards of both Danish Lutheran 
% eons in America viz: The three ecumenical 
creeds, the Unaltered Augsburg Confession, and 
- Luther’s Smaller Catechism. 
. The Congregations in both Synods are inde- 
pendent and self-governing. They have a right to 
a lay representative for each fifty members in the 
annual synodical convention. All money re- 
ceived for general work is raised by voluntary 
contributions in the congregations. The “Danish 
Luth. Church” maintains a Seminary and College 
for teachers at Des Moines, Iowa, and four 
“Folk-High Schools” and three Orphans’ Homes 
at different places and supports the Santal Mis- 
sion in India. The United Danish Luth. Church 
has its College and Seminary at Blair, Neb., and 
a High School at Elkhorn, Iowa, it maintains 
_ two Orphans’ Homes and supports a Mission in 
Japan, among the Mormons and the Indians. 
The Members of this Synod lay much stress upon 
conversion. 


What has been the Rise and Dereton&ent of the 
Lutheran Free Church? 


The Lutheran Free Church was organized in 
1897. It grew out of a difference of opinion 
among Norwegian Lutherans respecting church 
polity. The “Friends of Augsburg Seminary” 
contended for, what they considered Scriptural, 
congregational liberty in opposition to hierarchic 
or synodic government, and for giving students 
of theology such a training as would further the 
true interests of the congregation according to 
the teachings of the Word. The Friends of 
Augsburg Seminary withdrew from the United 
Church and organized the Lutheran Free Church. 

The Free Chuich is not a synod in the strict 
meaning of that word. The congregations sub- 
scribing to the principles of the Free Church are 
entirely free and independent of one another 
and of common organization. The local con- 
gregations are held together, not by constitu- 
tions and ceremonies, but by the Lutheran Con- 
fessions. 
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The Free Church is governed by “Guiding = 
Principles and Rules of the Lutheran Free 


~ Church.” 


An annual meeting is held at which reports 
from the various activities of the congregations | 
are heard and officers are elected. The annual 
meeting elects a president, secretary, superin- 
tendent of Home Missions, an ordinator and a 
Board of Directors for Augsburg Seminary. 


What was the Rise and Development of the 
Suomi Synod? 

~The Suomi Synod is a body of Finnish Lu- 
therans which was organized in 1889. Its mem- 
bership is mostly in the States of Michigan and 
South Dakota. It has had a commendable 
growth and is doing a good work among the 
Finnish people. 


What has been the Rise and Development of the 
Icelandic Synod? 


The Icelandic Synod was organized in 1885. 
It has congregations in Minnesota, the Dakotas 
and the Canadian Northwest. 


What has been the Rise and Development of the 
Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of America? 


This is the oldest Scandinavian synod in 
America. It was organized in 1853 by seven 
ministers and 42 laymen, representing twenty- 
eight congregations. It has now over 400 
ministers, and more than 1,000 congregations, 
with the membership exceeding 15,000 souls. 

The Synod is divided into five districts. Each 
district manages its affairs through the annual 
meeting. Every third year the districts unite in 
a meeting of the whole Synod. 

This Synod has been considered the most 
conservative of the Norwegian synods.- For a 
long time it was connected with the Synodical 
Conference. This connection was served because 
of internal troubles over the doctrine of Pre- 
destination. On account of this controversy a 
number of ministers and congregations withdrew 
from the Synod in 1887, later joining with other 
Lutheran bodies in the organization of the 
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a nied: Be icstan Church. The Synod, how- 
ever, continued in its course with greater activity 
than ever before. It was steadily increased in 
size and in the scope of its activity for the ad- 
z ~-vancement of what is considered the true in- 
_ __terests of the Lutheran church. 


CHAPTER: VIL 


Oi tai “Life and Development of 
“Lutheranism. 
What Constitutes a Lutheran Congregation? 


_ A Lutheran congregation is an organization 
of believers in Christ, one in the faith, in any 
locality, living and exercising themselves in the 
Word of God, and performing their work, under 
the order and discipline of Scripture. 

A congregation consists of the pastor or 
pastors and other members of the Church of 
Christ united by a common faith in Christian 
fellowship. All persons who have been admitted 
into the organization in a regular manner and 
their baptized children are members of the con- 
gregation. 

According to Lutheran Church Polity the 
congregation is the highest authority. Synods 
have no power except such as has been delegated 
to them from the congregations. The organiza- 
tion which possesses the final legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial authority is the congrega- 
tion. Actions of synods are not binding upon 
congregations unless they consent to them. 
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How Does a Lutheran Congregation Come Into 
Existence ? 


A Lutheran congregation comes into ex- 
istence through the people. A number of per- 
sons of like faith come together and covenant 
with each other to form a congregation. A 
pastor is called, the Word is preached and the 
Sacraments are administered, an organization 1s 
brought about and a new congregation is born. 
The initiative for this organization may come 
spontaneously from the people themselves or it 
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may come from a missionary Board or pastor — 


who sees the need and stirs up the people to form _ 


a congregation. 


What are the Functions of a Congregation? 


The functions of a congregation are: to get 
its members to live in, by, and under the re- 
generating, renewing, perfecting, and ever more 
widely spreading Word of God; also to worship, 
to foster religious education and to serve their 
fellowmen and God. The congregation worships 
in its various public services. It instructs 
through its pastors, teachers, and members. It 
serves its members, the community, city, state 
and country through its various agencies and 
through its individual members. 


What Authority has a Congregation? 


According to the Scriptures all authority in 
the Church belongs to the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Whatever power the Church may exercise has 
been committed to it by Him. He has not com- 
mitted His power to any man or set of men. 
The Word and Sacraments have been given unto 
the Church, and through them the Church exer- 
cises its authority. 

“The primary bodies through which the 
power is normally exercised, which Christ com- 
mits derivatively and ministerially to his church 
on earth are the congregation.”—Fundamental 
Principles. 


How is a Lutheran Congregation Governed? 


The source of authority in a congregation is 
the Word of God. The discipline of a congrega- 
tion is that of the Word. In the Lutheran 
Church the Word is the source of faith and 
practice. 

However, to carry on its work in an orderly 
way, a Lutheran congregation needs to have a 
constitution in harmony with the Word, and 
officers whose duty it is to see that the work of 
the congregation is carried on decently and in 
order. . 

The will of the congregation is expressed 
through the votes of the members in congrega- 
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ae onal Gecunge: In all matters pertaining to the 
- congregation the voice of the people, when not 
contrary to the Word of God, is the final 
_ authority. 


Who are the Officers of a Congregation? 


‘s Ordinarily the officers of a congregation are 
_ the pastor and the members of the church-coun- 
cil. This council may consist of any number of 
_. men that the congregation may see fit to elect. 
4 The number of persons in a church-council is 
not fixed by the number of people belonging to 
the congregation but by conditions in the con- 
-—s gregation. 


In what Way are the Activities of a Congrega- 
tion Directed? 


The many activities of a Lutheran congrega- 
tion are directed by the pastor together with 
the church council. In order to carry on the 
various phases of the work, schools and so- 
cieties are organized within the congregation. 
To these organizations certain work is dis- 
tributed and they carry it on for the congrega- 
tion. The larger and more active the congrega- 
tion the more numerous these agencies are apt 
to be. However none of them should be inde- 
pendent of the congregation. 


How is a Congregation Maintained? 


A Lutheran congregation is supported by the 
free-will-offerings of the people. The people 
bring offerings unto the Lord as part of their 
worship. ‘These offerings are then used for the 

“support of the Gospel. The legitimate way of 
raising money in the Lutheran Church is 
through direct giving. If methods other than 
those prescribed in Scripture are used they are 
un-Lutheran. 


How is a Congregation Built Up? 


A congregation is built up through the ad- 
ministration of the Word and Sacraments. A 
congregation’s work may be largely missionary, 
where the effort is made to reach those outside 
the communion of the Church with the Gospel, 
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or its rare may be that of frainines up the young A 
and keeping them in union with the Church. ee 
A congregation grows only in proportion as it 

accomplishes these objects. : 


What are the Chief Activities of a 
Congregation? 


The chief activities of a congregation are to 
bring men to Christ, to keep them in union with — 
Him, to build them up in their Christian life © 
and to train and encourage them to support the © 
general work of the Church in pe the 
Gospel. 


What are Some of the Characteristics of a 
Lutheran Christian? 


One of the chief characteristics of a Lutheran 
is his love for pure doctrine. He knows that 
a pure faith is most essential to his growth and 
salvation. 

The Lutheran has a deep and profound sense 
of sin. With him sin is not simply a fault but 
it is a guilt which bars him from Heaven unless 
forgiven. 

The religion of the Lutheran makes him con- 
fident and gives him great joy. He is sober but 
not gloomy. He rejoices in his salvation. 

He has great reverence for the Word and 
for the House of God. His church service is 
not merely “a meeting” but a reverent worship 
of God. 

He is tolerant above all others. He does not 
force his faith upon anyone and resents having 
another faith forced upon him. Being tolerant 
he is not in sympathy with revivalistic methods . 
of evangelization and resents the proselyting 
practices so common among others. 
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"CHAPTER TX: 


% Bictonary Work of the Lutheran Church. 
@ . What did the Reformation Do for Missions? 


The Reformation freed the Church from 
_ Rome’s heathen mission method and restored the 
Scriptural standard. It gave to the Church the 


= pure Gospel and this soon revived the missionary 


spirit. Luther constantly preached the duty of 
carrying the Gospel to the Turks and to all, 
heathens. He did not live to see a great deal 
of foreign mission activity. However the suc- 
ceeding generations witnessed a revival of mis- 
sionary activity which has come down to this 
day and is destined to carry the Gospel to the 
_ ends of the earth. 

In restoring the Bible the Reformation not 
only awakened a desire for missions, but it made 
pessible missionary work. The Bible made 
possible a proper missionary theory and 
practice; for it alone is the foundation and pos- 
sible beginning of all true mission work. To 
manifest Christ and His Gospel has ever been 
the work of missions and this was the moving 
principle of the Reformation. 


What Attitude did the Lutheran Church Take 
Towards Missions in the Beginning? 


The doctrine of justification by faith did not 
leave the followers of Luther in doubt as to 
their duty towards the heathen. But since the 
Lutheran Church did not come in contact with 
heathen countries it did not begin mission work 
at once. But as soon as Lutheran Denmark ac- 
quired heathen territory mission work was 
taken up. The first Protestant missionaries ever 
sent to the heathen were sent by the Lutherans. 
In fact the Lutheran Church had been carrying 
on successful mission work one hundred years 
before William Cary went to India. 


In what Three Directions is the Missionary 
Endeavor Extended? 
The three phases of missions in the Lutheran 
Church are: Foreign Missions, which has to 
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do with carrying the Gorpel to the eather | 
Home Missions, which-has to do with patter 


the scattered Lutherans in the homeland into the 


Church; and Inner Missions, which deal with 
the submerged population especially in the cities — 
and ministers to both their be and. their 
spiritual needs. 


How is Lutheran Mission Work Carried On? 


In the Lutheran Church mission work is not 
carried on by one central agency, but each synod ~ 
has its own field and its own board of missions 
to oversee and direct the work. In America 
there are no independent missionary societies. 
The work is under the care of the general bodies 
or particular synods. 


Who was the First Missionary Sent to the 
Heathen World by the American Lutheran 
Church? 


October 14, 1841, the Rev. Mr. Heyer sailed 
from Boston as the first missionary sent to the 
heathen world by the American Lutheran 
Church. He was sent by the mother synod, the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, and successfully 
laid the foundations of the great mission work 
conducted in India by the General Synod and 
the General Council. 

“Taking his cue from the other missions he 
laid broad and deep the foundations of the work, 
in line with the best traditions of the missions 
of those early times, and especially of the Ger- 
man societies. He gathered the children into 
schools and thus began the work of training and 
educating the young, which has marked our 
work to the present time.” —Wolf. 

From this method the mission has never de- 
parted. Its schools which culminated in its 
colleges, and its evangelistic work among the 
masses have been carried on as the two great 
arms of its service, durirg the almost seventy 
years of its life, and no serious questions have 
arisen in regard to this plen of operation. 

What is the General Syrod Doing in Mission 
Work ? 

The General Synod is carrying on a wonder- 

fully sussessful Foreign mission work in India 
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Pica te is now almost arent years 
se the work in India was begun and it has 
grown to magnificent proportions. The work 
in Africa has also been very successful. 


In Home Mission work the General Synod 
_ has accomplished great things. It has been 
most aggressive in this work. It has a well 
established Board of Home Missions and has 
organized and maintained hundreds of congrega- 
- tions throughout the Middle and far West. 


In Inner Mission work it is doing good work. 
_ It has a number of institutions caring for the 
needy and a large motherhouse in Baltimore 
where deaconesses are trained. 


~ What is the General Council Doing in Mission 
7 Work? 


a The first foreign missionary sent out by the 
_ Lutheran Church of America was sent by one 
- of the synods of the Council. Successful mis- 
sion work is carried on in India and Japan by 
the Council. The work in India is now over 
sixty years old and has been wonderfully blessed. 


The Augustana Synod of the Council carries 
on a mission of its own in China. The work in 
China is proving fruitful beyond expectation. 

On the home field the Council is doing a most 
aggressive work. It has a strong Home mis- 

sion board and is laboring in the Middle West 
and Northwest with remarkable success. Its 
home mission work is not limited to the West 
in particular, but extends over the northern half 
‘of our country and Canada. 

It has four Home Mission Boards, viz: the 
English, Swedish, German, and Slavic. With 
this equipment the council is pushing Home 
Mission work and is reaping a rich harvest. A 
Porto Rico mission is conducted by a special 
Board. 

The General Council first began Inner Mission 
work in America. It was Dr. W. A. Passavant 
who first introduced deaconesses into this 
country. He established a large number of in- 
stitutions in the middle west to carry on this 
work. A large deaconess motherhouse in Phila- 
delphia and another in Milwaukee train female 
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workers or deaconesses. The Augusetey ‘Spun 1° 
has a deaconess motherhouse in Omaha, 
Nebraska. Inner Mission work is not confined — ; 
to deaconess work but up to this time the greater — 
part has been connected with institutions. Inner 
Mission is the coming work in the Lutheran 
Church. Up to this time the Home Mission 

work has been in the ascendency. As the Church 

completes its work of Home Missions it will 

turn more and more to Inner Missions. 


What is the United Synod in the South Doing 
in Mission Work? | 


Numerically, the United Synod is a small | 
body but it is doing a remarkable foreign mis- 
sion work in Japan. It has aroused a mission- 
ary interest in the home church which is won- 
derful. Perhaps no other body in this country 
is so united in its foreign mission work as is the 
United Synod. The work in Japan is of com- 
paratively recent origin, but it promises much 
for the future. 

The Home Mission Work of this body is 
confined to the Eastern Atlantic States. In 
these States the Lutheran people are scattered 
but much is being done to establish misions and 
build up churches. While the work does not 
progress as rapidly as Home Mission work in 
other sections of our country still it shows 
excellent results. In recent years the synod is 
very much encouraged about this work and 1S 
pushing it with all earnestness. 


What is the Synodical Conference Doing in 
Mission Work? 


The mission activities of the Synodical Con- 
ference are mostly carried on by the individual 
synods. Only the mission work among the 
Negroes in the south is carried on by the Con- 
ference as a whole. ; 

The Missouri Synod had a successful mission 
in East India among the Tamils. It also main- 
tains a mission among the American Indians. 

The great work of the Conference has been 
among the German immigrants. This work it 
has pursued with wonderful success. Practically 
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congregations . are ie results of Ainme 
c n endeavor. No other Lutheran body in 
4 erica has done more successful Home Mis- 
sion work than the Synodical Conference. The 


opportunity and the work prospered. 
B: -A most successful work has been carried on 
_ among the Negroes in the United States. With 
- one exception the Synodical Conference is the 
_ only Lutheran body working among the colored 
_ people. The work has been difficult but it is 
_ reaching large proportions now. The future of 
_ this work is bright. 
q ‘The Missouri Synod is also carrying on 
_ Diaspora Mission work among the scattered Ger- 
mans in other lands. In Brazil it has a flourish- 
ing field. In Australia it is doing much good. 
A mission for the Deaf and Dumb is being 
pushed by the Missouri Synod. This work is 
— unusually successful. Work among the Slavic 
; people in America has resulted in a Slavic Synod. 
? Inner Mission work in the strict meaning of 
the term is yet in its infancy in the Synodical 
Conference. 


oe 


“AE is the Joint Synod of Ohio Doing in 
Mission Work? 


For many years the Joint Synod carried on 
its foreign Mission work through the missionary 
Society at Hermannsburg, Germany. Recently 
the Society has legally transferred to the Joint 
Synod a mission field in India. The first two 
missionaries from this country were recently 

commissioned to the new field. 

The Joint Synod has done an extensive Home 
Mission work, particularly in the middle west, 
northwest, and Canada. The work in Canada 
has been especially prosperous. The last twenty- 
five years have seen the work in the northwest 
more than double itself. While the work has 
been most successful in the northwest, it has by 
no means been confined to this part of our 
country. Since the organization of the Home 
Mission Board missionaries have been sent. into 
practically all the states of the Union. 

Work among the Negroes has been carried 
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on by the Joint Sunoda in Taithaeree Md. 
work has developed rather slowly. . 


What is the Iowa Synod Doing i in | Mission ae 
Work? | | GS 


This synod does not carry on any nee 


ent mission work on the foreign fields. It con- — 


tributes to the work of the Neuendettelsau 


“mission in New Guinea and to the General ee 


Council mission in India. 


It has carried on an extensive Home Mission ~ 


work among the Germans to such a degree that 
Dr. J. L. Neve says, “This synod deserves to 
be called a genuine missionary synod.” — ; 


What is the United Norwegian Church Doing 
for Missions? 


The United Norwegian. Church carries on 
very successful work in Madagascar and in 
China. The work in Madagascar is the oldest 
but the work in China is now almost as large. 
The United Church is also interested in work 
in Persia and Sanital, India. 

This synod has an extensive Home Mission 
work among the Norwegians, particularly in the 
northwest and in Canada. In-‘recent years the 
work in Canada has been exceptionally fruitful. 
A Board of Home Missions directs the work. 
In the twenty-five years of its existence the 
United Church has organized, on an average, 
ten new missions each year. The total number 
of mission congregations begun in the last 
twenty-five years is two hundred and fifty. 

A successful Inner Mission work is carried on. 
The deaconess home in Chicago and the Bethel 
Mission in Brooklyn are centers of activity for 
this work. 


What is the Hauge’s Synod Doing in Mission 
Work? 


For years the Hauge’s Synod has conducted 
a very successful foreign mission work in China. 
This work has been signally blessed and has 
grown with each passing year. 
The Home Mission work of this synod is lo- 
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he orihwest” “The ke ee ZS 
il and the future is bright. 


a Pores Free Church pias for 
__ Missions? 


a He Bree Church is supporting mission work 
_ Madagascar and has just taken over a- 
separate field in China. Together with other 
bel Ofwegian and Danish church bodies it is carry- 
ing: on mission work in Santhalistan. 
Among the scattered Norwegian Lutherans 
in the northwest and Canada it conducts ex- 
_ tensive Home Mission work. 


q What is the Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran 
# Synod Doing in Mission Work? 


a The Synod maintains missions in Natal and 
Zululand, Africa, in Honan, China, among the 

a Esquimos of Alaska, and an Indian mission in 
_ Wisconsin. Extensive Home Mission work is 
_ Carried on in new settlements and in the larger 
cities. Seamen’s Missions have been established 
in the larger ports, as New York, San Francisco, 
Galveston; also an Emigrant Mission at New 
_ York. The mission work is organized under the 
4 general supervision of a Mission Board. 


a What is the United Danish Lutheran Church 
Doing in Mission Work? 


This synod has a mission among the 
_ Cherokee Indians. It also has a prosperous 
foreign mission work in Japan, where it works 
- in conjunction with the United Synod of the 
South. 

It has a promising Home Mission work. The 
- fact that the Danish people are so widely scat- 
tered makes the work difficult. Again the in- 
fluence of rationalism and Socialism in Denmark 
makes it difficult to gather the people into the 
& Church. 


= What is the Present Situation in Lutheran 
é Foreign Missions? 


‘ The Lutheran Church has by no means been 
- idle in its efforts to Christianize the heathen 


world. It has at present 2,500 missionaries an 
13,444 active helpers in the foreign fields. I 


_ numbers as its accessions to the Church, 1,104,- — 
640 adults and 255,920 children as the attendance 


in its mission schools. Ever since Rev. Ziegen- — 
balg paved the way for missions in India the 
interest has grown until now the Lutheran 
Church has flourishittg missions in all the lead- 


ing countries of heathendom. ) 
GHAPTER RAG 
“Educational Work of the Lutheran 
Church, 


What Did the Reformation Do for Education? — 


From the beginning the Lutheran Church has 
been active in the work of education. The 
fundamental principles of the Reformation — 
naturally led to this. Since man is justified by 
personal faith and the Scriptures are the only 
rule of faith and life it follows that men must 
be educated so that they may use and apply the 
Scriptures. 

Luther understood the necessity of education 
and declared that no class should be left in ig- 
norance. The Reformers did much for the edu- 
cation of the people. Luther has rightly been 
called the father of the public school. 

The Lutheran Church has ever favored high- 
er learning. Unlike the Roman Catholic Church, 
it encourages investigation, welcomes dis- 
coveries, and favors progress in culture. 

When the Lutheran Church fails to foster 
schools of every grade it is untrue to its prin- 
ciples and history. “That all may come to the 
knowledge of the truth” has been its motto and 
wherever it exists a strong influence for educa- 
tion flourishes. Germany today is the school- 
mistress of the world. 


What is the Difference Between the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic View of Education? 
The difference of view in educational matters 

between the Protestant and the Roman Catholic 
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Brian ee tholic Church j is se concerned with 
; a supremacy of the Church. 

“The Catholic view does not recognize the 
~ individual’s right to Christian education and in- 
_ struction, and therefore it feels no obligation to 
provide for the culture of its members. The 
_ Church is the supreme object of life, and, there- 
fore of culture; the school and the home are 
_hence only means to bring up the young for 
[ obedience and service in the Church. The in- 
_. dividual is an object of ecclesiastical activity 
_ only so far as the Church has an interest in him 
for her own ends.... To this ecclesiastical 
Christianity the evangelical Christianity of the 
_ Reformation is opposed. Here the aim and end 
of all the activity of the Church is not the in- 
stitution but the person not the system but the 
man; not the glory of the external church, but 
the salvation of the individual soul.... Thus 
every individual is entitled to education as a 
right, for which the Christian community is in 
duty bound to make adequate provision.”—Lu- 
theran Cyclopaedia. 


Does the Lutheran Church Today Lay Stress 
Upon Education? 


The Lutheran Church was born in an uni- 
versity and it has remained true to its traditions 
in laying great stress upon education. It seeks 
to make its people intelligent in all matters, 

_ particularly those pertaining to their faith and 
- life. It requires that its ministry be educated 
and maintains schools, colleges and seminaries 
for the education of all its people. History shows 
that in those lands where Lutheranism is most 
prevalent the best schools are fostered. Luther- 
an lands have the smallest percentage of illiter- 
acy of any lands in the world. 


Why Does the Lutheran Church Lay Such 

: Great Stress on Education? 

The Lutheran Church lays such great stress 
on education because it has found education to 
be the true means of evangelization. Instead of 
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relying upon rovigale i. tied 
religious matters resting in the injunction, “ 
up a child in the way in which he should 
and when he is old he will not depart therefrot : 
No other Church, in proportion to its member- — 
ship, has established as many schools as the — 
Lutheran Church in this country. 


What Methods Does the Church Use in Educat- 
ing Children in Religious Matters? — 


The Lutheran Church emphasizes home in- 
struction. It teaches that it is the duty of par- 
ents to instruct their children in those things 
which pertain to their spiritual welfare. 

The parochial school has been a great factor 
in the religious training of the Church. In these 
schools religious instruction takes a prominent 
place. These schools foster a religious at- 
mosphere and in positive training nothing has 
yet surpassed them. 

In its Sunday Schools the church has a most 
excellent means of instruction. The importance- 
of religious education has led the Church to 
originate and successfully operate the best grad- 
ed system of instruction in the land. In a well 
graded and well equipped Sunday School the 
children receive a wonderfully complete course 
of religious instruction. 

Catechetical instruction by the pastor is one 
of the strongest factors in the religious training 
of Lutheran people. Children from. thirteen to 
fifteen years of age are gathered into these 
classes and taught by the pastor himself from 
one to two years. The course of instruction 
usually covers Luther’s Small Catechism and 
Bible History. This makes a lasting impression 
on the children. It is this instruction that has 
held the Lutheran people to their faith and 
Church. 


a 


How is the Sunday School Work Conducted? 


A Lutheran Sunday School is not an inde- 
pendent organization. It is a part of the con- 
gregational activity and does a work for the 
congregation under its direction. 

A Lutheran Sunday School is conducted by 
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ject oF ‘the ectiosl is to give se fete 
ion to as many as it can. As far as 
e the teaching is fitted to the ages and 
eds of those attending the school. A Luther- 
n Sunday School seeks to prepare the children 
or the higher instruction given in the pastor’s 
_ catechetical class, and after the children are con- 
firmed it strives to give them still more instruc- 


ption in the doctrines of God’s Word. 


| What Higher Educational Work Does the 
Church Maintain? 


: For the further development of its young 
people and the training of workers and pastors 
-- the Church maintains High Schools, Academies, 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries. As a 
' + means of spreading information the Church pub- 
- lishes a large number of religious papers, 
magazines, books and tracts. 


How is the Higher Educational Work of the 
Church Carried On? 


The educational institutions of the Church 
are supported and controlled by the various 
synods. Each general body and many of the 
_ district synods have one or more colleges and 
theological seminaries. 


What Institutions for Higher Education are 
Maintained by the Various Lutheran Bodies? 


The General Council. 


Within the General Council there are twenty- 
one institutions for higher education. There are 
_ five theological seminaries, nine colleges, six 
__ academies and one school for training young 


~~ women. 

“ The General Synod. 

: The General Synod maintains fourteen insti- 
_._ tutions for higher education. It has under its 
__ control five theological seminaries, five colleges, 
” 


me four academies, and a young women’s college. 
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Te the Synodical Conference, 


institutions of higher learning. “OF ee ; 
are theological seminaries, eleven are colle 
and thirteen academies. : : acs 


The United ‘Synod in the South. 


This body though numerically small has aa 
large educational work. It reports ten institu-— 
tions of higher learning. Five of these institu- 
tions are for young women. It has one ~ 
theological seminary and three colleges. 


The United Norwegian Church. 

The United Norwegian Church has one | 
theological seminary, nine colleges and one 
academy. 

The Lutheran Free Church. 


The Lutheran Free Church maintains and 
supports Augsburg College and Theological 
Seminary, the oldest theological seminary among 
Norwegian Lutherans in America. Besides this 
it has an academy and a girls’ seminary. 


The Norwegian Lutheran Synod. 


This synod has one theological seminary, twe 
colleges, one normal school, one ladies’ seminary, 
and seven academies for secondary instruction. 
All except the theological seminary and one 
college are open to both sexes. 


The Joint Synod of Ohio. 
The Joint Synod of Ohio has two theological 
seminaries, two colleges, three academies, and 
a normal college. 


The Iowa Synod. 
The Iowa Synod has one theological sem- 


inary, one college, a teachers’ seminary, and four 
academies. 


What is the Character of Instruction in these 
Schools? 


The instruction in all these schools is of the 
highest order. The teachers are Christian men 
and women and the Bible holds a central position 
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-eete all of the Eicnine interests of 
Church are under the control of the synods. 


trolled by the synods. A large number of re- 
ligious books are published at the direction of 
the synods. Quite a large number of books are 
published by the authors who alone are re- 
‘Sponsible for the teachings contained in them. 
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Ghe National Aspect of “Lutheran aS 


What Contribution Did Lutheranism Make to — 


the Early Development of Our Country? 


Lutherans contributed more to the early de- 
velopment of our country than they are given 


credit for. The silent constructive work of the 


early Lutheran colonists did much towards 
securing our national liberty and laying the 
foundations of our republic. The arena of 
activity of the early Lutherans was not the state 
house and army but the home, the school, the 
church, the farm, the shop, the mine, and the 
factory. 

The home and the farm are the backbone of 
the body politic and it was in these two spheres 
that Lutherans were strong. 


What Contribution has Lutheranism Made to 
the Citizenship of Our Country? 


An analysis of the citizenship of the United 
States reveals the fact that about one-tenth of 
our white population is made up of Lutheran 
people. As a matter of fact the Lutherans of 
America have never recognized their numerical 
strength. It is doubtful if there is any other 
one single element in the whole body of Amer- 
ican citizenship that is any stronger numerically, 
unless it is the Roman Catholic element. 

There is no other element in this country 
like the Lutheran. It is more than polyglot, it 
is cosmopolitan and yet truly American. The 
Lutheran population of America is made up of 
a great variety of elements and yet its religion 
makes it remarkably homogeneous. 

A vast majority of Lutherans still live in the 
country. They are successful farmers and stock 
raisers. They almost invariably live in fertile 
sections of the country and are prosperous. 
They support education and believe in good 
homes and in good roads. They are honest tax- 
payers and contribute largely to the general 
prosperity of the country. A remarkably small 
number of them are office holders, and a sur- 
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x prisingly large Raikes are the feadine citizens of 
; the communities where they reside. 


3 - What Attitude Does the Lutheran Church Take 
a Toward American Politics? 


The Lutheran Church has never been a polit- 

ical Church. It has never been a power-coveting 
or power-wielding church so far as politics is 
- concerned. This would detract from its spirit- 
-_uality and its real Christian force. 

There is nothing in Lutheranism as a system 
that would tend to commit Lutheran votes to 
any of the great political parties. Lutherans 
have therefore always been noted for their in- 
dependence in voting. 

But at the same time Lutherans would not 
permit any other ecclesiastical organization to 
get control of the State. They may be depend- 
ed upon to be alert in this matter and to call 
' _ public attention to any effort on the part of any 
_ ‘organization that might be seeking such ends. 

: 


As a church, the Lutheran Church has never 


‘ taken part in politics and it never will. It has 
4 always recognized it as its duty to provide 


ie trained consecrated Christian citizens and will 
; continue to do so. 


What are Some of the Characteristics of a 
Lutheran Citizen? 


“The Lutheran has been a faithful and trust- 
ed citizen, a conscientious voter, loyal to polit- 
ical leaders who command his confidence, an 
honest, humble, thrifty, hardworking member of 
society; but he has not had the gift of making 
his way into positions of influence, where leader- 
ship and generalship of a high order are re- 
quired. He is a good follower but a poor leader. 
Except in sections where he predominates by 
sheer force of numbers, he allows the more self- 
confident and ambitious Scotchman or Irishman 
or Englishman to monopolize the political offices 
and gather the plums. He himself is content 
to be a good voter. 

There are exceptions, it is true; but the rule 
is that Lutherans feel more at home outside of 
large political spheres of influence than in them. 
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If a Lutheran ever becomes a politician he eith = 


wants to be a good one—for which kind there _ 
is not as much room as there should be—or he 
sinks to a level where his influence in the nation 
is small. For this there is a manifest reason. — 


The great mass of Lutherans in the country 
belong to the later immigration of the nineteenth 
century. They have not yet become politically 
acclimated. Their language, customs, and ideals 
stood in the way of their speedy adjustment to 
the American social and political conditions. 
They are the bone and sinew of the nation’s life 
in the West and two generations hence they will 
be heard from. In states like Minnesota and 
Wisconsin they have already made themselves 
felt as a potent factor in the social, political and 
educational life. Governors, senators, repre- 
sentatives, and educators have come from their 
ranks. In the older sections of. the Church, 
Lutherans are assuming these larger respons- 
ibilities in national life in ever-increasing num- 
bers,—and why should they not? The next 
generation will witness a great change; for with- 
out doubt there are now in training young Lu- 
therans who are ranking high in the best colleges 
and universities of the land and who are bound 
to be heard from; but they need to be looked 
after in the universities, or they will cease to 
be Lutherans.”—Dr. G. W. Sandt. 


In What Part of Our Country is Lutheranism 
Populous? 


Prof .E. A. Ross, an authority on sociology, 
tells us in “The Century,” of May, 1914, that 
in the last ninety years something like seven 
million Germans have come to America, and 
that about the fourth part of the current in the 
veins of the white people of this country is Ger- 
man blood. 


These Germans settled precisely where the 
largest contribution to the civilization of the 
whole nation can be given: One-third of them 
between’ Boston and Pittsburg—fifty-five per 
cent between Pittsburg and Denver, while there 
are only seven per cent in the South and five 
per cent in the far West. Taking into considera- 
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_ tion that the Scandinavians have to a large. 
_ degree settled in the northwest we see that Lu- 
_ theranism is most populous in that part of our — 
__ country which has made the most progress. 


CHAPTER XII. 
OGbhe Future of “Lutheranism. 


‘What is the Mission of the Lutheran Church in 
This Country? 


Without doubt the Lutheran Church has a 

particular mission in this land. Surely God has 
_ raised it up for such a time as this. The many 
special providences which He has shown unto 
- our Church are proof positive that He intends 
to fulfill a great mission. 

says Dr. G. W. Sandt: “After the doctrinal 
liberalism which now floats like a bubble in the 
: air shall have burst, our Lutheran Church, if 
_ she remains true to her heritage, will rise more 
erand than ever; for in not one of her twenty- 
three academies, thirty-nine colleges, and forty- 
two academies is there room for a single pro- 
fessor who opposes her faith. Her pulpits ring 
with a definite message. She feeds her people 
on the milk and meat of the gospel and not on a 
sociological and ethical hodge-podge. While 
others are driven hither and thither on the 
doctrinal seas, she is pinned fast to her safe and 
sure anchorage. One of the very brightest 
lights in a large communion once (in effect) said 
to a Lutheran: ‘When my church with its fitful 
and unstable anchorage goes on the rocks, I’ll 
take refuge in the Lutheran ship.’ 

“We say all this not in a boastful spirit, but 
because we are persuaded that the Reformation 
church stands on solid Scriptural ground, from 
which she will not be dislodgedgin America save 
by her own treason. After others have been 
groping about in the fog of creedless uncertainty 
it may be her privilege to call Protestants back 
to the old evangelical path.” 


What Assures the Future of Lutheranism? 
The one thing which most positively assures 
the future of Lutheranism is its positive stand 
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upon the Scriptures and sound Scriptural doc- 
trine. The Lutheran Church unanimously holds _ 
to the inspiration and infallibility of the Bible. 
Because of this positive stand it has never had 
a denomination split off from its ranks, it has — 
never had a heresy trial and it is not troubled © 
with Negative Higher Criticism: which is rob-— 
bing so many churches of their faith in the 
Bible. For four hundred years it has stood 
upon this platform and in all that time has not 
found it necessary to change one doctrine. The 
doctrinal position of the Lutheran Church has © 
met the conditions in almost every country on — 
earth and has won. It fits into the needs of 
the human soul and satisfies men’s longings after 
those things which are spiritual. In America 
the Lutheran Church has been peculiarly suc- 
cessful. In the face of all these facts it must be 
admitted that a religion which has stood such 

a test surely has a bright future before it. 

Some of the best thinking men of this 
country, who themselves are not Lutherans, 
have admitted that the Lutheran Church is one 
of the few that will stand the test of the future. 


What are the Probabilities of an United 
Lutheran Church in America? 


Some day there will be an united Lutheran 
Church in this country. The spirit of union is 
now working. There is a strong desire on the 
part of a large number of laymen and pastors 
for a union of some kind. How soon this will 
come no one can say. There are some doctrinal 
tendencies and some practical methods which 
must first work themselves out of the church be- 
fore a complete union can be consummated. The 
language and national questions must also be ad- 
justed before a complete harmonious coming 
together can take place. But whatever may now 
be keeping the church apart it is inevitable that 
some day it will unite. It will be impossible to 
keep the members of this large household for- 
ever divided. 

The Lutheran Church stands as one man on 
all those things that are fundamental. It is 
separated by things which are non-fundamental. 
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I Retire of es case these things cannot 
ae arate it forever. Positive truth must and will 


"Wherein Does the. Hope for Greater Things 
in the Lutheran Church Lie? 


ee “The hope for better things lies in the firm 
_ faith that the whole of Lutheran interests is 
- more and greater and better than a part; and 
_ that God has great things for Lutherans to do 
in America, which can be well and fully done 
only by a united Lutheranism. 

“If this hope for better things be justified 
by manifest providential facts, the things that 
have fostered the state of unfraternal separate- 
_ ness must sooner or later, by God’s goodly 
_ providence, give way to the spirit of loyalty to 
_ the highest truth and loyalty to pressing duties, 
which would be also the spirit that would bring 
about peace, fraternity, co-operation and 
Christian unity.”—-Dr. Frank P. Manhart. 


What will Make for the Future Unity of 
Lutheranism Throughout the World? 


In answering this question we quote Dr. 
Manhart at length. He has given this question 
much thought and his answer is so compre- 
hensive that it deserves much study and con- 
sideration. 

“The unity of Lutheranism in the world 
would be promoted by such things as the follow- 
ing: 

1—The full and frank fraternal recognition 
of all Lutherans of whatever Synod, language, 
nation or race by all other Lutherans. 


2—The earnest effort of Lutherans in all 
lands to understand their brethren, their history, 
their present position, and their purposes in the 
extension of the kingdom of God. 

3—The practical co-operation of Lutherans 
in all lands, as far as Providence makes it pos- 
sible, in all their work for Christ, for His 
Church, and for the kingdom of God in the 
world. 
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4—An_ international schoel ore tHectie oe 
where with other essentials in the library, t the 2 
general equipment and the teaching staff, all 
Lutheran lands, all Lutheran history, and alles. 
Lutheran activities would be represented. In — 
other words: An international. clearing house of 
Lutheranistics. E 


5—Unless satisfactory changes can be se- 
cured, the establishment and maintenance of 
schools for the training of ministers and other 
church workers, that will be faithful and loyal to 
Lutheran doctrines, Lutheran history, and Lu- 
theran interests, in all lands where the State now 
exercises such control over institutions as limits. 
or makes difficult or impossible faithfulness and 
loyalty to Lutheranism. 


6—The encouragement in Lutheran educa- 
tional institutions throughout the world, of inter- 
institutional conferences among students and 
teachers in the interests of the study of Lutheran 
history, and the vastly important work in hea- 
then missions, among the diaspora and the inner 
missions of Christian lands. 


7—The development of a young people’s so- 
ciety, like the Luther League, until it is oas 
universal as Lutheranism. 


8—The active and aggressive assertion by 
Lutheran laymen all around the world of their 
conviction that the conditions which keep the 
parts of Lutheranism in any country and in the 
world as distinct bodies separate in labor and 
fellowship from others, though in part the re- 
sults of unduly narrow and mistaken judgments 
on the part of some theologians and leaders who 
are over-zealous for their party shibboleths, and 
that to perpetuate them would be unwise, need- 
less, hurtful and scandalous. AAs Lutheranism 
was preserved in the days of Rationalism largely 
by the true piety of Lutheran laymen in their 
homes, so the Christian union that will remove 
the dire reproach of a general lack of unity, 
may proceed largely from intelligent, pious and 
practical laymen who devoutly pray for the 
peace of Zion, and earnestly and practically labor 
for Christ and His Church. 


9—The development everywhere—and espe- 
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(ee aan churches are more or Tess 
led by and dependent upon the State—of 
Ip and self-government through its 
1 bodies, institutions and agencies—of 
nd methods for carrying on in the most 
way all lines of activities for the preach- 
the gospel, and for education, and for the 
brk in inner and foreign missions. 


The publication of a periodical in the 
a language, with a title such as “The Lu- 
Commonwealth,’ whose accounts of 
an life, work and thought would be as 
ide as Lutheranism. 


Regular meetings of Lutherans within 
“countries or parts of countries, and the 
' meeting of a general conference, or 
/ congress of Lutherans, in cities of the 
lands where Lutherans are found, and 
utheran scholars and workers could meet 
iScuss all of their theoretical interests and 
Gal activities, and where, withal, they 
eer sy unite in the historic and hal- 


‘saints, confessors, and martyrs of the 
utheran Church. 

§ basis of full membership in such district 
heral conferences or congresses might be: 
fessional acceptance of the Augsburg 
sion, and, possibly, as further require- 
the use of Luther’s Small Catechism in 
Struction of the young, and a general con- 
y in worship and work with Lutheran 
and usages. Upon this adequate and 


at Lutheran Church to be forever a thing 
ents rather than a united, harmonious, 
erful, aggressive, and leading force in win- 

he world for the kingdom of His Christ. 
-A yearly day of prayer, e. g., Ash Wed- 
y, for the unity of all Lutherans in the 
-and for the ultimate unity of all 


) 
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What : are the Great Problems Before the : 
of the Future? — 7 


The problems of the church of the 
will be the problems of the church of th 
Outward conditions may change but the 
tial work of the church will never c 
Human nature does not undergo many c 
and the church has to do with human 
in its unregenerated and regenerated sta 
follows then that the work of the church 
future will be: first to give a clear testi 
the doctrines and power of the gospel, 
the salvation of all men by carrying the 
to the ends of the earth, to build up the 
through this gospel, to create a spirit 
in the hearts of the people through this 
to ever rely upon the power of the Holy 
and to labor on relying upon the pow 
direction of God. 7 


Should a Clash Between Protestantist1 
Roman Catholicism Come in this Land 


will be the Attitude of the Luthera 
Church? 


According to present indications it 4 
probable that the day is not so far dista 
there will be a struggle between Protest 
and Catholicism for the religious supremg 
this country. Rome is trying to rule A 
When that day comes (may God forbid it 
ing) Lutheranism will take no uncertain 
The Lutheran church knows Rome. It has-¢ 
tended with her from the beginning. Lu 
leaders are well aware and well versed 
cunning of Catholicism. Should a great 
come there is no church in America §pe 
equipped and better prepared to meet thé of 
slaught of Rome than the Lutheran. Shot 
clash come the 10,000,000 Lutheran pe 
America would rise as one man, and defét 
standards which their forefathers so g 
fully defended four hundred years ago. 
be the Lutheran people will give all, ey 
for the faith which is so precious to ther 
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Great Fact will the Four Hundredth An- 
prsary in 1917 Reveal to the American 
gale Public ? 


= celebration of 1917 will reveal the fact 
ie Lutheran Church is one of the great 
forces of today. It is impossible to 
Mipute its spiritual strength, but it is reason- 
le 40 believe that this is its greatest power. 
erical strength can be computed and ac- 
to reliable statistics the church has 
d enormous proportions. 
e Lutheran Church is the first and largest 
tant church in the world. It is found 
here throughout the whole earth, “from 
ang of the sun, to the going down thereof.” 
other religions are as a rule confined to 
untry, language or race, the figures here 
prove that the Lutheran Church is spread 
e whole earth. 
ritorially it is established in all parts of 
continent. Europe reports over 60,000,- 
atherans, Germany about 40,000,000, Den- 
2,630,000, Norway 2,423,000, Sweden 5,- 
, Finland 3,000,000, Poland 460,000, re- 
g Russia, 4,300,000, Austria 420,000, 
ry 100,000, France 140,000, Holland 100,- 
ritish Isles 382,000, Asia 412,000, Asiatic 
136,000, India 234,000, China 31,000, 
421,000, West Africa 36,000, South 
240,000, Madagascar 128,000, Oceanica 
), Australia 177,000, New Zealand 13,000, 
ra 91,630, Nias 13,000, Borneo 3,100, South 


155,000, Chili 76,000, North America 
000 (United States 13,000,000), Canada 
), Greenland 11,896, Nova Scotia 12,500. 
e total in the world is 38,102 Pastors, 
Churches, 76,000,000 Baptized members, 
5 parochial schools, 21,000 deaconesses, 
gifts for heathen missions $4,000,000. 
res from Lenker. 
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a 770,000, Brazil 560,000, Argentine Re- | 
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book." Rev. W. K. Frick, DD. 
General Council. 

of its kind.”—Rev. G. Weng. 

devoted and ected teacher and of- 


id what he has Spe been looking for.” 
‘Sodergren, Editor Lutheran Companion. 


s been used as a text book in theological in- 
_has_ served very acceptably in many 
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